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PRE FATORY NOTE 

rB COLONEL AND THE QUAKER it 
at once a story, a pictare and a history. 
The method of it is, if not unique, at least 
unusuaL Two wortiiies, of different experi- 
ences in their time, who departed long ago, 
are brought back to view the scenes of to- 
day with the eyes of the past, and to tell of 
the affairs of revolutionary and colonial days 
in which they participated. In this agree- 
able manner we have our attention called to 
the many important erents which have 
occurred around Philadelphia, and to the 
manner of life of the people. The story 
runs along nowhere slow and always enter- 
taining, and the lights and shadows fall as 
nature would have them. The author 
appears in literature with the vigor and 
genial warmth which characterizes life and 
many there are who wish him and his 
efforts welL 

[Signed] SAM. W. PENNYPACKER. 
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CHAPTER I 

llNFLUENCED by the first 
spring day of the season, I 
had wandered over roads, 
bounded by palatial estab- 
lishments, in the beautiful 
suburban towns on the main 
line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, outside of Phila- 
delphia. 4S^ ,g> 
Some few of the old land- 
marks, in the shape of houses 
still standing, caused my thoughts to turn towards early 
times in this part of the country. In this frame of mind, 
I reached home at nearly dusk. Throwing mjrself into 
a comfortable chair in front of the slight fire burn- 
ing on the hearth, my eyes rested upon my mother's 
picture. A shaft of light from the setting sun pierced the 
vine upon the porch and illumined the portrait, so that 
once more into the beautiful, refined face, came those 
expressions of kindliness, love and interest which were 
so wont to play over the dear features when she re- 
counted to her boy the tales of bygone times, that had 
been handed down to her by her forebears. 
Memory quickly accused me, in the presence of this 



beloved lady, of not having paid closer attention when 
she related many pleasing anecdotes and reminiscences; 
a longing came upon me that in some way these old 
^/^^ stories and gossips might be vouchsafed me. 
Colonel ^^ ^^ '^^ answer to this wish, the tall, old eight-day clock 
and appeared to tick louder, and to be imbued with life. The 
^/^^ Revolutionary sword hanging above the commission of 
Quaker ^ soldier ancestor, seemed to be stirred upon its hang- 
ings, although no breeze played about the room. While 
watching this strange phenomenon the severely straight 
lines of the old family timepiece gave place to curved 
ones ; the rigid plumes upon its top assumed the shape of 
a broad-brimmed beaver hat, with the brim turned up; 
while beneath, the gold face of the clock with its silver 
figures faded away. As it grew dimmer, a round, ruddy 
human face took its place, while the silver rim became 
snow white hair surrounding the head. 
Having been so absorbed in watching the metamorphosis 
of the face of the old heirloom I had not noticed that its 
case had changed into the very well-rounded figure of 
a Quaker gentleman in the dress worn by Friends 
(Quakers) about the year 1750. 

In the meantime the sword upon the wall had quietly 
left its accustomed place, moving slowly to the floor, 
where, surprising to relate, it attached itself to the hip 
of a soldier standing by the side of the Friend. This 
second figure was that of a fine, erect man in the prime 
of life, attired in the uniform of a Colonel of the Conti- 
nental army, j^ j^ 

Side by side the two stood. Peace and War together, 
distinct yet vague, before my wondering eyes. 
The Quaker, being the elder, was the first of this strange 
couple to break the silence by thus addressing me: 
" Great-grandson James, we trust it fares well with 

thee?" 
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Then, not waiting for a reply, he added, '' I am thy great- 
grandsire, and the friend with me is my son-in-law, who 
is a grandfather of thine, known to thee and the world's 
people as Colonel Alexander Andrieson. I was not well an^^ 
pleased when he saw fit to run away with and marry my Colonel 
daughter, thy grandmother, for he was not a member of i^^ j 
our religious society and moreover was engaged in war, gy^^ 
to which as thee knows. Friends are opposed." Quaker 

Here the Colonel broke into the conversation with, 
** I am glad to see. Grandson, that you keep my old sword 
and commissions in the French and Indian War and the 
War for Independence on your walls." 
Suppressing my surprise at this unexpected visitation, I 
replied, '' Forefathers, for what reason am I honored 
with this visit? " j^ . j^ 

Great-grandfather Evan-ap-Evans answered, " My boy, 
evoked by a power incomprehensible and irresistible, 
I have been walking with Alexander showing him the 
Welsh tract, which embraces the country around thee 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, for, say 
twenty miles out from Philadelphia. He suggested that 
thee could tell us of the present times and might take us 
with thee in one of those queer vehicles which seem to 
be pulled along over irons by a metal thread." 
" Oh," I said, " You must mean a trolley car." 
" Thee need not be troubled as to our attracting attention 
because our clothing is different from thine," said Father 
Evans, " for no one will see us but thyself. I suppose 
thee notices that the dress of Friends is not now fash- 
ioned like mine? " 

''I hardly think that you could tell the majority of 
Friends by their clothes from other people now, Grand- 
father, and while it may have been a proper thing in your 
time to make some protest against extravagance in dress, 
on the part of men, now that hardly holds. As to 
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the ladies of your Society, from what I have learned, 
while they did not go to the extent that the woman of the 
world did, still I believe in your time many were disci- 
ff/L^ plined by your meetings for dressing too gayly." 
Colonel ^^^^'^S ^^ amused smile on the Colonel's ' face and a 
and slight look of annoyance upon the countenance of Father 
«yL^ Evans, I continued, ** Quite recently a Friend from one of 
n iii>lrm > ^^ ^^^ meetings in England, of which he was an elder, 
visited a Philadelphia Friend, who always dressed most 
faultlessly, according to the custom of our city meetings. 
The Englishman was habited in a brown home-spun suit, 
with knee breeches and heavy gray woolen stockings. 
As the twain were starting for meeting on Sunday, the 
British Friend noticed his host eye his dress askance, 
and remarked, ' Friend, members of our meeting have 
dressed as I do for the last hundred years..' There was 
no changing of fashion in his case.'' j^ :^ j^ 
" I have been showing Alexander the old meeting houses 
of. Merion and Radnor and some of the old surveyor's 
stones that marked the early property lines," Grandfather 
Evans interposed, and I noticed an old milestone on 
what is now called the Gulf Road, with the coat of arms 
of Wiliam Penn cut on it. While we still lived at Gwyn- 
edd there was quite a little visiting among the sections ; 
many families having been connected and intimate in 
the old country. I find that quite a number of the descen- 
dants of my old friends in this neighborhood, while 
remaining on the property of their ancestors, have built 
themselves dwellings which are fit for princes to live in. 
I must inform thee, however, that while we are told we 
should not be worshippers of men, still it is pleasant to 
^e the reverence exhibited by our posterity for the«T 
forefathers and their belongings. It was always so in 
my time, and in earlier days in Wales." 
"Father Evans," said the Colonel, ''Methinks I have 
14 



heard there were many pretty maidens over here who 
attended meting, and not a few wore brighter colored 
dresses than James has been accustomed to see his 
Quaker cousins wearing/' VAm 

** Well, yes/' replied Father Evans, " I believe thee is ^^ t 
right, but in our time, I think we paid more attention g^^^A 
to religious matters than to mere forms of dress/' CM0 

''That may have been the case with the older people," Quaker 
answered the Colonel, '* but I remember counting fully as 
many of those covered basket overskirts for keeping the 
skirts free from the mud, when riding to meeting, as I 
did outside of the churches/ j^ j^ 
** He is speaking, James," observed Father Evans, " of the 
covered wicker basket overskirts, which the women wore 
over their regular dresses when riding horseback, and as 
there would not have been room for them inside the 
building, it was the custom to untie them before entering 
the meeting and hang them on the fence outside/' 
With a grim smile on his face, the Colonel tiumed to me 
and said, " It was not far from here, on a Sunday, that 
we were hunting for a Tory miller, who thought it added 
flavor to the flour we forced him to grind for our troops, 
to mix glass with it. His house still stands, the mill is 
a ruin, but I believe another party thought it best to hang 
him up by the neck, as a means of dissuading others who 
might like to follow him in similar pranks/' 
'' Well, Alexander, that was one of those acts which thee 
thinks justified by war. James, I noticed a very fine 
looking house and a part of it seemed familiar to me; it 

was just about where Friend " 

*' Grandfather Evans," I broke in, " please do not mention 
names, for in these modem times of wireless telegraphy 
and telephones there is no knowing who may hear us, and 
you might offend some of the present people if you 
should be too explicit as to their forebears and houses." 
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fl ** YeSy thee is prudent, James. The other day I was 
walking with an old friend of mine, who, while always 
hospitable and generous to his neighbors when they 
»L^ visited him, was most careful to keep his household 
CcJonel belongings serviceable but plain. We looked in on one of 
^^A his grandchildren, who is very worldly, and, in his dining 
0yL^ room« hanging on the wall, was my friend's old pewter 
Quaker P^^^^^^> from which he had been used every day to serve 
his meat and vegetables, while the family used smaller 
ones, that being all the service on the table. China and 
silver were too expensive for everyday use. What a con- 
trast to these times! Then, but the one big platter in 
front of the man of the house, on which was all they had 
for dinner. Now ! well, thee knows, James, it is mostly 
china, glass and silver that people use at their dinners 
when they have guests, and the food is so messed up, I 
am told, that one must have a card before him, written 
in French, to tell what he is eating. What is thee sajring 
Alexander? '' j^ j^ 

''Well, I think, sir, you are, without intending it, mis- 
leading James, for while there now may be a dfiFerent way 
of serving meals, I well remember sitting down to din- 
ners in your house, and also in the houses of those who 
did not belong to meeting, when there were fifteen 
different dishes on the table at once/' 
'' From what we learn of your times," said I, " there was 
more to wash down your food, in the way of wines 
and liquors, than could be managed by your grand- 
children. How you, good sirs, stood all you ate and 
drank at a meal, we moderns fail to understand. A close 
observer of the past has said, 'You were good livers, 
but your descendants have bad livers in consequence.* 
Grandsires," I continued, " this section has recently been 
written up, and the well instructed inhabitants are aware 
that the, to us familiar names, of Bryn Mawr, W3mne- 
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wood, Merion, etc, were household words with you, 
and referring then to the homes in the old country which 
you had left forever, to build here one of the most beauti- 
ful suburbs of any city in this country." 8>%« 
The Colonel evidently had not heeded my observations ColonJ 
about the Welsh tract, for with a reminiscent look in j 
his eyes, he began, " My boy, after that hard fight on the m^^ 
Brandywine, I remember limping back with part of my Quak^ 
regiment past the Merion meeting, finding the way, 
over what were called roads, to the Schuylkill, and across 
it to ground back of Germantown, where you now have a 
monument at the Queen Lane reservoir, marking our 
camp. When most of the stragglers had returned, jHield- 
ing to the clamor for another battle, made by the 
representatives in Congress, sitting in Philadelphia, (the 
men who do not fight are always eager for a fray,) Wash- 
ington marched us back across the river into this section, 
and up to the east of Radnor to Warren Tavern, which 
some fool had told our commander would be a good place 
for a battle. When we arrived on the ground, late in 
the day, our General, not finding the place to his liking, 
must have given vent to his feelings in language which 
his secretary Hamilton did not send in his daily letters 
to Congress." j^ j^ 

''Why, Alexander," interjected Father Evans, with a 
twinkle in his eye, '' thee does not mean to intimate that 
Washington, of whom thee is so proud, used improper 
language? " 

" Well," testily replied the Colonel, " no better man ever 
lived, but he was htmian and could express himself with 
vigor, if the occasion demanded." 

Turning to me, he continued, '' While General Howe was 
prepared to give us plenty to do on the morrow, and I 
fear, more than we would have been enabled to accom- 
plish in our enfeebled condition, Jupiter Pluvius sent a 
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three-days rain which so thoroughly drenched both 
armies and their amunition that neither side could fire a 
gun, wherefore both retired from the field. 
gy^^ ** I see a society of our descendants has put up several 
Colonel ^^^'^^^ ^^ mark our wanderings on this occasion, but has 
and ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ Peace Society, I suppose, to erect a monu- 
^/^^ ment on the site where the fight did not take place." 
Qu^^P " O yes. Grandfather,'' I remarked, " I was at the differ- 
ent places when they unveiled them with very pleasant 
exercises. We all had a good time and heard some fine 
addresses." j^ j^ 

" Well, grandson," observed the Colonel, though looking 
toward Father Evans with the suspicion of a smile upon 
his face, "we did not enjoy ourselves when we were 
here, and what was said at the time by the army it is 
well not to repeat now." 

''What is that thee says, Alexander? Erecting monu- 
ments to commemorate war in the land settled by 
Friends ! " hastily interposed Father Evans. 
" Yes, sir, and though you wear the garb of a non-com- 
batant, still, if history does not lie, you Welsh come of 
pretty good fighting stock. Even your good Proprietor, 
Penn, had his portrait painted wearing armor." 
''Yes, yes, Alexander," quickly rejoined Father Evans, 
that was before he, like the rest of us, had borne in upon 
him the wickedness of war." He added, "I will say, 
James, for Friends in this county, that I believe the miller 
Alexander spoke of, was the only inhabitant who was 
attainted of treason." 
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CHAPTER II 




?E three boarded the trolley car 

1 at Ardmore. I handed the 

conductor a quarter, for fare, 

and felt as if I was defrauding 

I the company when I received 

twenty cents in change, no 

I notice being taken of my 

grandsires, who were busily 

engaged in trying to make out 

3 how the stage, as they called 

the car, was moved without 

horses. j0 .^ 

A short distance from Ardmore we passed a fine old 
house, which showed that it was not of recent origin, 
for no matter how skilful the architect may be in 
planning an old colonial house, its very newness gives 
the lie to what it professes to be. 

Trying to impress upon my grandsires that I had some 
(very) slight knowledge of my surroundings, I remarked, 
pointing to the house, " This belongs to one of the 
Humphrey family, who were of your people." 
" Yes, James," answered Father Evans, " Benjamin 
Humphrey came over in 1683 and died, if I remember, 
although he was before my time, in 1737, bat David 
Humphrey was a justice of this county court a little 
later." 

Turning in my seat, I noticed my military ancestor gaz- 
ing fixedly, with a puzzled expression upon his visage, 
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at his fellow passsengers, and was not surprised when 

he addressed me, *' My boy, what is the matter with our 

fellow riders; they all look so serious and hide behind 

m^0 their newspapers; is there any bad news? No further 

G>Ioael ^"^^^^^^ ^* England, I hope." 

^j^ J "Oh, no, they are only exhibiting what is considered good 
jg/^^ form in suburbanites when going to their business. You 
Q iii>Vm > merely nod to your friend, but do not engage him in 
conversation. A man who had lived most of his life in 
the city moved to a place like this, and insisted on being 
pleasant and agreeable to his friends when traveling to 
town with them, but lost so much caste by doing so that 
he was obliged to move back to Philadelphia." 
Every time the motorman blew his horn. Grandfather 
Evans asked, "Where are the geese?" And as we 
rushed round the sharp curves, the Colonel muttered, 

" That d ^n man could not drive a team for me, for 

I always made my coachman go slowly round a bend 
in the road for fear of an upset." 

I called attention to the fertile country through which 
we were running^ on our way to Philadelphia, when our 
soldier remarked, " I know this country well, for many's 
the time, when Howe was in Philadelphia during the 
winter of 1777 and 1778, that my men and I have foraged 
in this section, with the double purpose of collecting 
food for ourselves and making it scarce for the British." 
f|" Alexander," remarked our Quaker grandsire, " I sup- 
pose both friend and foe had to suffer at thy hands when 
supplies were needed? " j^ j^ 
" I am afraid, Father Evans, that we looked upon some 
of the friends between here and Philadelphia as being 
mpre foes than friends, and were more liberal in helping 
ourselves to their goods than to those whom we Imew 
to be friendly to our cause. But such is the fortune of 



war." 
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'"Thaty Father Evans, is the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane, which Doctor Kirkbride did so much to 
make successful," I obeserved. 

A bland expression illumined the countenance of my (jy^n 
worthy Quaker progenitor, and with the manner of per- 0>|qnd 
feet self-satisfaction, which only a Friend very prominent and 
in the meeting can command, said, " He comes, James, O^n 
of a worthy line of Friends from Bucks County, and if I Quaker 
remember correctly, his grandsire's influence induced 
that great Indian Chief, Tammany or Tamanend, who 
lived near him, to come to meeting with him. 
" After meeting, I suppose he took him home and gave 
him rum to drink," interjected the Colonel, " for imless 
he was different from any Indian I ever knew, he would 
do anything for firewater, even if necessary, sit an hour or 
so in meeting, providing afterwards he could obtain a 
drink of spirits." j^ j^ 

Calmly ignoring the flippant remarks of the Colonel and 
with perfectly unruffled face. Father Evans observed, 
''James, was that Cobb's Creek we crossed just as we 
changed conveyances?" 
Yes, sir, but how did it receive such a name? " 
Well," replied our member of Meeting, " they say that 
about 1690 a Swede sold a mill site, a mile or so below 
where we crossed, to a Friend by the name of William 
Cobb, who built a grist mill there, it being the first mill 
on the stream, and the creek was named for him." 
'' I am glad to hear from you, sir, about its name," re- 
sponded the Colonel, ''for we soldiers thought that it 
was so called on acount of the little com but plenty of 
cobs we could find in the bams on the stream, when we 
made our raids." 

Noticing that Father Evans had assumed a very prim 
look, with the evident intention of convejring by it a mild 
reproof to his son-in-law for uttering such a pun, I hastily 
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addressed him with, ''The Millboume mill, where wt 
crossed Cobb's Creek, I believe was built by Samuel 
Sellers about 1690, and the property has come down to 

flP^L^ his present living descendants." 

CoIoimI "'^'^^^ *^ correct, grandson," answered the old gentle- 

and ^^^f " the family were very much esteemed members of 

gyj^ meeting." ^^ j0^ 

Q„^ly^y With a merry light in his eye, the Colonel observed, 
" Speaking of members of Meeting, I heard a story of one 
of your Quaker friends which will portray the wit, 
as well as the patience and non-combative nature of your 
people. Father Evans, which I will relate to you. A 
Quaker driving along a very narrow road, met a man 
whom we will call Brown, driving in the opposite direc- 
tion, at a point where it was impossible to pass. One or 
the other must back his team. Brown, perceiving that 
he had a Friend to deal with stopped his horses, took a 
newspaper from his pocket and proceeded to read it 
from beginning to end. After he had finished, he 
folded it to place it in his pocket, when his vis-a-vis 
calmly said to him, ' Friend, if thee is through with thy 
paper, I should like to read it.' Brown acknowledged 
the defeat by backing his team to a place where a passing 
could be effected. As his opponent went by. Brown was 
greeted with, ' Farewell, Friend, I am sorry to see thee 
did not let me see thy paper.' What Brown said I think 
it is best not to repeat, for he was what you would call 
a very worldly man." 

As we reached Market Street bridge across the Schuyl- 
kill, both the old gentlemen exclaimed, " This must be 
the Middle Ferry, but how changed ! " 
" Why, there was a man of my name," remarked Father 
Evans, " who kept this ferry, I think from 1755 to 1757, 
and let me tell thee, James, that only men who were 
held in the highest esteem were allowed to keep ferries 
aa 



in my time. Tht right was obtained from the governor 
of the province, and a man must be possessed of con- 
siderable means to be able to conduct it. There used to 
be a large house of entertainment on the east bank with siyL^ 
very many sheds and other buildings, to shelter the herds (Vlonel 
and cattle. The tolls on man and beast, I can tell thee g^^^A 
were not small. A goodly number of men had to be m^^ 
kept to attend to the business of the place, and if the Qyij^^i. 
authorities saw fit to have the ferry closed at any time, 
the keeper must see to it that no proscribed persons 
crossed the ferry, j^ j^ 

** That was improved upon in my time. Father Evans," 
added the Colonel^ ''for they had a floating bridge of 
boats here, which was taken away before the battle of 
Brandywine. I remember on the day of the battle of 
Germantown, my regiment and another with a battery 
of artillery, were ordered by General Washington to 
march down the west bank of the Schuylkill, to this point 
to make a diversion and prevent reinforcements being 
sent to Germantown. We reached here, however, one 
hour and a half behind time, to find only a company of 
guards on the east bank. Our guns were brought down 
to the river's edge, the infantry supporting them, and 
we and the guards fired away at each other for an hour, 
with the result of badly wounding a guard and having 
one of our men slightly injured, and then we retired'' 
f| Think of it, ye military men of the present day, with 
your small arms that kill at a mile ! 
I will leave to the reader's fancy the difficulties I experi- 
enced in explaining the new elevatd and subway roads 
which are now building, and when we reached the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, Fifteenth and Market Streets, 
nothing would do but to alight and look about us. 
"So this is what we called Centre Square," exclaimed 
Grandfather Evans. "James, there used to be here a 
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remarkably fine grove of trees, known as the Governor's 

grove. High Street, or Market Street, as thee calls it, 

ran through these woods, but this wide street (Broad 

fff/^^ Street did thee say?) I believe was not opened. High 

G>lonel ^^'^^^ ^^ ^* ^^*^ ^* ^^^^ obliged to take in my time, 
and if we wanted to reach the Welsh tract.." 
^/^^ Intentionally not hearing the final t in tract, the Colonel 
Qm^l^^y said, "Speaking of track reminds me that in my time 
they used High Street for a race track. Most of the men 
I knew about town, except members of your Society, 
Father Evans, belonged to the Jockey Club, which 
started in 1766. The course was marked off with ropes, 
and the bell man was sent around the city, requesting 
the citizens to keep their dogs at home on die day of the 
races. In 1769, I know the races were arranged for the 
time at which the Friends held their yearly meeting, but 
out of respect for the society the races were postponed.*' 
f| Drawing himself to an attention, as was his custom 
when about to speak of any of his old Generals, the 
Colonel continued, "I was here in May, 1773, when 
Colonel Washington, afterwards our Commander-in- 
Chief, Governor Edin, Lord Sterling and Mr. Custis were 
in town to see the Governor's horse run, but he came in 
second. King Herod, owned by Mr. Israel Waters, won 
the races.. There was a purse subscribed by the ladies 
of the city and — " j^ j^ 

"Alexander, I am afraid thee is letting thy thoughts 
wander back to thy frivolous youth," interrupted Father 
Evans with a kindly, reminiscent smile. I conjectured 
from the expression on the latter's face, as well as from 
a few words he had previously let drop, that in the old 
gentleman's youth, he had allowed the young horses he 
rode home from meeting on First Days to appear to be 
his control, thereby distancing other Friends on the road. 
Turning to me, he said, " James, what is that building to 
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the north of this great pile which thee calls the Public 
BuUdings?" 

** Oh, that is the Masonic Temple/' I replied. 
''WeU, the Brothers have certainly grown in wealth mc^ 
and numbers since the time when I used to attend the roioQAl 
only Lodge we had, which met at the Tun Tavern in ^^^j 
Water Street Friend Oswald Eves and Friend Joseph 0)^^ 
Warner were members in my time, and another brother, c% nmVfm 
(with a laugh) I don't remember his name. This I do 
remember, he had married a third wife and when he 
brought her home to the house he had always lived in, 
he pointed to a rack in the hall saying, ' Jane, thee will 
hang thy bonnet alongside of those of Mary and Susan. 
She replied, ' No, John, that is where thee will hang thy 
hat." j^ j0^ 

The Colonel had been craning his neck at the tall piles 
around him and turning toward us, squared his shoulders 
addressing us with, ^ On the ground about here, now 
covered with all these tall buildings I once saw a camp 
for the militia, afterwards our army and the French 
army in turns encamped here ; and both armies were re- 
viewed by that great French General Rochambault, as 
we marched off to Yorktown." 

Grandfather Evans, interrupting the war reminiscences, 
asked, ''Why did they put William Penn looking out 
towards the northeast? The town he knew was to 
the south or southeast.'' 

" I was told sir," I replied, " that he is supposed to be 
looking towards Shackamaxon, where he is said to have 
held a treaty with the Indians." 

''Nonsense, grandson, all the treaties were held right 
down here in the city where they could be recorded." 
||" Maybe," interrupted the Colonel, "he went out to 
Kensington to hold a meeting with his Indian cronies 
and try to induce them to join your Society. You 
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know, sir, our red skinned friends had a habit of sitting 
silent for a long while, and then getting off a very 
lengthy speech. The method of conducting your meet- 

Iff/^^ ings was so like the Indian councils I often wondered 

^^^j^yp^ which of you copied from the other." 

and 
VAm 
Quakw 
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CHAPTER III 




'^ AVING seen quite a few autos 
dash through tny ancestors 
without hurting them, but 
seriously upsetting my nerves, 
I induced my party to take a 
trolley car at Thirteenth and 
Market Streets. «^ ^ 
" What have they done with 
I the pumps?" asked Father 
Evans. " The law used to 
compel the people to have tnree in each square, not 
only for general use, but in case of fire." He added, 
"I remember once seeing an advertisement in the 
newspaper which ran as follows : ' Whereas the 
Nossels of most of the pumps in Market Street 
and several other streets in this City were taken 
out and carried away Saturday the a4th of November 
last and at several Times before and since by some 
evil-minded, dissolute persons; which might have been 
of most pernicious consequences if Bre had happened 
to break out before they could have been renewed. 
THE UNION FIRE COMPANY of Philadelphia hereby 
offer a reward of FIVE POUNDS to him or her who 
shall discover (so that they may be convicted at the 
Mayor's Court) any of the persons concerned in re- 
moving the said Nossels or doing any other damage 
to pumps in the Streets, whereby they may be rendered 
incapable of discharging water. 
By order of the Company, 

SAMUEL MORRIS, Clerk.' " 
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(| Looking with a twinkle in his eye at the Colonel 
he added, '' It was ialways supposed to have been the 
prank of some military officers who had spent the fore 
WfA^ P^^ ^^ ^^ evening at the City Tavern." 
Colonel *^^ '* ^^* *°' Father-in-law," observed the Colonel, 
j^jj J "they were only following the example set by the eldest 
g^^ son of William Penn.. You must remember the story. 
Q ii^ lffy He was out one evening on a lark with two of the coun- 
oilmen of the city and some other friends. They caused 
a disturbance in the street, were arrested by the Watch 
and locked up. The next morning when they were all 
fined by the Mayor, William Penn, Jr., claimed that 
he was exempt, as he was the son of the Proprietor, 
but the Mayor obliged him to pay like the rest. This 
so provoked him that he sold the manor his father had 
given him, on part of which Norristown now stands, 
for about thirteen hundred dollars, sailed for England, 
left Friends, and joined the English Church." 
While I knew the Colonel's story was not relished by 
my grandfather Evans, his expression did not be* 
tray he had even heard it. Turning to me with a little 
firmer set to his strong chin, he remarked, " James, have 
we passed Mulberry and Sassafras streets?" 
" Yes sir," I answered, " They are now, however, called 
Arch and Race streets, and this is Spring Garden which 
we are crossing." j^ j^ 

" Why, grandson," continued the old man, " this closely 
built up street m.ust be in what we called the Liberties.*' 
(|As we passed Ridge Avenue, he remarked, "It was 
just about here that Richard and Benjamin Wister used 
to live.' They were on the east side of the Ridge, and 
beyond them were Samuel Meredith and Peter Zan- 
zinger, all very worthy people, I can tell thee. Do 
we pass Fair Hill Meeting on this road, James?" 
" No sir ; that is much to the northeast of where we are.'* 
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(|Whether the Colonel had been forced to attend meet- 
ing by his wife and had been preached at concerning 
the wickedness of war we cannot say, but the mention 
of one always makes him change the subject and gen- ff/^^ 
erally to war times, so as we crossed Fairmount Avenue Colonel 
he remarked, ''It was about here, from the Schuylkill i^qJ 
to the Delaware, that General Howe had a line of block- ff/^^ 
houses when he was in Philadelphia, and how we boys, QiuJ^^r 
when out foraging, used to like to make a feint at one 
or another of them to cause the Hessians to turn out 
in the cold to drive us off! I forgot to ask, James, 
when we crossed Callowhill Street, what becam^e of the 
project to cut a canal across the city to the Delaware, 
about where Callowhill Street is, running a branch down 
Broad Street to Centre Square? The highest point be- 
tween the two rivers is only twenty-nine feet." 
''That was never done. Grandfather, though they did 
have a building at Centre Square to which water was 
pumped from Chestnut Street wharf and distributed 
from the Square in wooden pipes, along Market and 
Chestnut Streets. The latter was abandoned when our 
water works were established at Fairmount." 
" Speaking of water works," interjected the Colonel, " re- 
minds me that our good Commander Washington, when 
he was in Philadelphia as president, used to dine quite 
frequently with the Cold Spring Club in the summer 
season, up in the Spring Garden district somewhere. 
Tench Francis was president of the organization. One 
Saturday it was a dinner for men, the following Satur- 
day for men and women. It was made up of a number 
of the most prominent people of the time. I never was 
at one, so cannot say exactly which spot was selected 
upon which to hold these entertainments, for this sec- 
tion had a good many first-class springs, but from what 
I know of the company, I do not think they depended 
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entirely upon the water to help wash down their food.'* 
fl Father Evans had exhibited sig^s similar to those 
shown by Friends when they are about to speak in meet- 
^A^ ^^S' ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ surprised when he addressed me with. 
Colonel " ^^ '^ right, James, I suppose, for thee and others to 
1 form societies and organizations to commemorate the 
ff/L^ colonial and revolutionary periods, but as Alexander has 
fl iimlrjw i referred frequently to the revolutionary times here in 
Philadelphia, I cannot refrain from speaking of one act 
committed in 1777 by the people in power, against some 
of the -most respectable members of the society of 
Friends in Philadelphia. Suddenly, some of the most 
estimable members of our religious society, such as Abel 
James, Henry Drinker, Thomas, Samuel R. and Miers, 
sons of Joshua Fisher, Thomas Gilpin and others, were 
arrested without warrant, locked up in the Masonic 
Lodge room, refused a trial and a hearing ; were accused 
of being disloyal to the Revolutionary cause, which 
some of the Tory party called ' The Rebel cause,' were 
all taken to Winchester, Va., to prevent, it was said, 
their giving aid, information and encouragement to the 
British. I know that in time of war extraordinary 
measures are taken, still I have always looked upon 
it as an outrageous, high handed piece of business; one 
not warranted at all, especially when the well known 
character of the Friends incarcerated was taken into 
consideration. It always seemed to me that this was 
a malicious act, instigated by some whose frivolous 
and gay life had called forth censure from Friends, and 
they saw, as they thought, an opportunity to retaliate 
by accusing these worthy citizens of act^ of which I 
always believed they were not guilty.'' j^ j^ 
Having delivered himself of this speech, the old gentle- 
man settled back in his seat with an air of, ''Well, I 
have borne testimony on behalf of my religious society." 
30 



f| rhe Colonel ejaculated, " Yes sir, yes sir, but you 
must remember that in time of war, we military men 
cannot draw very fine distinctions, and the supposed in- 
ward foe is much more dangerous than the army outside ff/^^ 
your gates. . While a mistake may have been made, still, QqIoq^ 
I do not think that you should feel so harshly towards i^q j 
men who were fighting for what they considered was ff/^^ 
right/' j^ j^ Quaker 
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CHAPTER IV 




^ E had turned eastward on Erie 
Avenue and were just run- 
ning on to the Old York Road 
before we knew it, so en- 
grossed had the old gentlemen 
been in their conversation. 
" So this is the Old York 
Road," remarked Father 
Evans, " can thee tell me, 
James, where the place we 
called Rising Sun is?" 
" Yes sir," I answered, " it is a little nearer the city on 
this road below where we turned on to it. I have read 
a very pretty German story about the first owners of 
the place, by name, Heinrick Frey and Joseph Platten- 
bach, who came to Philadelphia in 1680, and became 
very intimate with a young Indian who visited them at 
their blacksmith fire, and helped them at their work. 
After he became very friendly with the two white men, 
he invited them out to where the Rising Sun now stands 
to meet his people, who were very kind to them. Like 
the fairy stories, he turned out to be the son of the chief 
called Tammany. The chief in the early morning took 
the two men out to the top of a hill just as the sun was 
rising, and pointing around him saM, ' We own all this 
property and will give it to you forever on account of 
our fondness for you.' They accepted it and called it 
Autehende Sanne (Rising Sun), and it still bears the 






name/' j^ j^ 
A very pretty legend, James/' observed Father Evans, 
but the author like so many others in the early times 
ascribes all good deeds done by the Indians to Tam- g}^^ 
many, who certainly from all accounts was the best (^[^^p^ 
Indian in the province when William Penn arrived. ^xkA, 
As a matter of fact, however, the records show that the Q^^^ 
property Tammany claimed to own was between Penne- Quaker 
pack and Neshaminy creeks and from the Delaware back 
as far as a horse could travel in two summer days.'* 

(| * Father Evans does not tell you, James,'' interrupted 
the Colonel, '' that this large transfer of about three hun- 
dred square miles of land to his friend Penn was paid 
for by him as follows: 

5 pr. stockings ao bars lead 
10 tobacco boxes 6 coates 

a guns 8 shirts 

9 kettles I a awles 
10 tobacco tongs 6 axes 

4 yds. Stroud water loo needles 

5 hatts 25 lbs. powder 
I peck pipes a8 yds. duffels 

z6 knives zo pr. scissors 

a blankets 20 handfuls of wampum 

zo glasses S capps 

IS combs 6 hoes 

9 gimbletts ao fish hooks 

7 half gills 4 handful bells." 

(| He added, '' Mrs. Mary Davis kept the inn at this 
place up to the time General Howe spent the winter of 
1777-8 in Philadelphia, but I think he found it too handy 
a place for the Continentals to stop, and besides from 
there they could stir up some of his dear Hessians, so 
he ordered it burnt down. After the peace, however, it 
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was rebuilt at the expense of Congress/' 
Evidently wishing to turn the conversation to our pres- 
ent surroundings, Father Evans addressed me with, ** I 

Cj^e c^n ^^11 thc^ ^^^^ in ^y ^^^ ^^is piece of the road was 
Colonel very troublesome on account of its being so soft and wet. 
and Teams would get mired just below Friend James Logan's 
CAe property. There was a stream here called by some 
Quaker Logan's run. Now I am told the name is Wingohock- 
ing. The story about its name is that an Indian of die 
above cognomen and Friend Logan becoming very 
friendly, the Indian suggested that they should change 
names, to which Logan replied, ' I will die, but the stream 
will live forever, give thy name to it." ^r j^ 
** 1 have heard Logan was very astute," remarked the 
Colonel, ** and knowing that spelling in his time was not 
a science understood by all, he feared that if he assumed 
such a name most of his letters would go wrong." 
** While thee wishes to be facetious about Friend Logan 
and his letters, Alexander, let me tell thee that he was 
a man of erudition, versed in many languages and cor- 
responded with scientific men both at home and abroad. 
Brought over by Penn in 1699 on his second visit, as 
his Secretary, he handed over to Logan, when he re- 
turned to England, charge of all his affairs, which care 
the latter faithfully executed until the end, occupying 
many offices of trust in the province. In fact, his de- 
votion to the Penn family at one period, when party 
feeling ran high, nearly caused him to be impeached by 
the Assembly, who were generally at outs with the pro- 
prietary interest. Beyond the fair fame, name and estate 
he left to his children, he also left a monument to his 
learning in the library now called the Loganian Library, 
in Philadelphia. That fine old house called Stenton, 
standing back to the left near to the Germantown Road, 
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is the one he built.'' 

" Yes sir," I observed, " it is a fine mansion to-day and 
practically as it was when he built it. It is tenderly 
cared for by a society of ladies descended from colonial O^^ 
ancestors." Colonel 

The Colonel had been eyeing the beautiful places we and 
passed with a troubled expression, and turning to me, O^a 
said, " Grandson, these places we are passing are very Quaker 
handsome, but I miss something about them. Can you 
tell me what it is? " 

'' I can tell thee," answered Father Evans, " there are 
no walks with high hedges of boxwood along them and 
the flowers are different. It is mostly extremely short 
grass (how they keep it so short I cannot imagine), 
plants with big leaves and different colors, all for show 
and vanity, and not for use." j^ j^ 
" Still, grandfather," I maliciously suggested, ** some 
of the prettiest lawns like those are owned by members 
of your religious society." 

"Ahem! Very likely, but, James, in the past Friends 
cared more for useful things than those which only 
pleased the eye. I fear I spoke hastily about the short 
g^ass, — the Friends keep sheep. In my time, about 
1760-5, we were all very much interested in the raising 
of sheep so as to be able to have enough wool grown to 
make cloth here in America, rather than in England, 
which made clothing expensive, besides which, it would 
give employment to our people and keep the money in 
this country. That thee may see how we felt about it, 
I will give thee the following notices which appeared in 
the newspaper at that time: 

' We are informed that at the last m^eeting of the Sun 
Fire Company they came to the laudable resolution of 
eating no lamb for this season, and we also hear numbers 
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of other persons have done the same.' 
** Here is another, James : 

* In order to encourage and increase the growth of sheep 
ff/^0 in this province it was agreed at a meeting of the Fellow- 
Colonel ^^^P ^^^^ Company on the 4th inst. that none of their 
and members do buy or expend any lamb meat in their 
0(0 families the ensuing season.' 
Quaker '' And still another : 

' The members of the Heart in Hand Fire Company at 
their meeting on Thursday last have agreed to eat no 
lamb for the season, in order to reduce the exorbitant 
price of mutton in our market, and for the better en- 
couragement of the growth of sheep in this province.' *' 
(| Pausing in his reading, the old gentleman remarked 
** I must explain to thee that fire companies were gener- 
ally composed of men who were associated together 
either socially or in business, and the members of the 
following companies were highly thought of in the com- 
munity." j^ j^ 

'At a meeting of the Hibemia Fire Company of this 
City on the 4th inst from motives of frugality and in 
order to reduce the present high price of Mutton and 
encourage the Brewery's of Penna. it was agreed not to 
purchase any lamb this season, nor drink any Foreign 
Beer.' 

" The next Company exhibited their patriotism for they 
would also have been interested in the hides of the 
animals : 

' The Cordwainers Fire Company has come to an agree- 
ment not to purchase any lamb during the ensuing sea- 
son, in order to increase the number of Sheep.' 
'* The following association was very influential. . 
' At a meeting of the Heart-in-Hand Fire Company, the 
snd instant, the following resolution was unanimously 
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agreed on viz: Whereas the increase of our Woolen 
Manufacturies will greatly conduce to the benefit of this 
Country, it is therefore agreed by this company that we 
will not purchase any lamb, nor suffer any to be pur- _^ 
chased or used in our families during the present year/ p . . 
(|''As thee has probably never worn a leather jacket, , 

thee can hardly appreciate the self denial in the follow- ^y, 
ing: 

'A number of respectable inhabitants have also agreed 
to avoid all unnecessary consumption of Wool to wear 
Leather Jackets.' 

" The hatters were ever ready to encourage home pro- 
ducts, as thee sees by the following: 
* The members of the Crown and Beaver Fire Company 
at their last meeting have unanimously agreed not to 
purchase any lamb or suffer any to be consumed in 
their families the present season.' '' 
** Grandfather Evans,'' interposed the Colonel, " does not 
tell you, James, that it was just such indications of a 
wish to manage our own affairs that finally brought on 
the conflict with England." 

" It seems to me. Grandfather, that the actions you have 
just mentioned were the first of which I ever heard in the 
line of protecting home industries, which we now do by 
means of a duty." ^^ /^ 

** By the way, James, are any of Logan's family living 
about here?" 

''Yes sir, some of his lineal descendants, to the west- 
ward of Stenton, and the Fisher and Wister families to 
the north of the old home; but for the trees you could 
see some of their places to the westward of this road." 
(| " Do you mean the same family that Miss Sallie Wister 
belonged to, who lived on the Main Street of German- 
town, opposite the Indian Queen?" interrogated the 
ColoneL 
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Yes sir, the same.' 

Fine people, James. Why I remember- 



Excuse me, sir, but her diary has been published and 
^^0 the world knows the story you would tell on one of your 
G>loneI ^^^^^^ officers." ^^ j^ 

and ^^^^ ^^^® Branchtown? " asked an old lady. At the men- 
^fy^ tion of this place, I heard from the Colonel. '' Branch- 
Quaker town was an outpost for both armies, and I rather think 
it was a very imcomfortable place for the De Benneville 
family, whose house is the one with the private burying 
ground behind it along Green Lane." 
'' I am pleased to hear thee admit, Alexander, that close 
association with soldiers was not always agreeable," ob- 
served Father Evans, with a side glance at me. 
Our military ancestor was not to be diverted from his 
story, so continued, '' I was told that General Ag^ew and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bird of the British forces who were 
killed at Germantown were buried here. Let me think 
what troops were here at the time. Oh! yes, General 
Scammell conunanded the Queen's Rangers and was sta- 
tioned here, and did not offer much opposition to General 
Greene, who commanded some Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania troops, which marched down Lime Kiln Pike to 
Church Lane, just near here. Our people turned to the 
westward on Church Lane, marching to Main Street, 
Germantown, in time to take part in the fight which 
occurred at the junction of the two roads. There were 
many little fights here at that period, between the out- 
posts, and some of the poor fellows found a last resting 
place in this neighborhood." 

Father Evans listened with more patience than was his 
wont to the remarks of his son-in-law, and when he 
paused, the old gentleman, with a manner which, while 
perfectly courteous, was filled with pity for one finding 
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interest in such ungodly matters as war, turned to me 
with, " James, there was blood spilled in this neighbor- 
hood prior to the time Alexander was talking about, 
but no human life was taken. 6>Sa 

"A little beyond Branchtown, to the left of the road CqIq-j 
where the stream crosses it, there was a cave in my ^^j 
time in which a bright, learned but eccentric man lived gy^^ 
by the name of Benjamin Lay. He was one of the first (V|ak«r 
to raise his voice against the keeping of slaves, particu- 
larly by Friends, and while he was not a member of 
Meeting, he always attended same. 
" On one occasion he hid a bladder filled with the blood 
of some animal imder his coat. Attracting the attention 
of the assembly, he drew a knife, and plunged it into 
the bladder saying, * So shall the blood be shed of those 
who practice slavery.' The effect of this was to cause 
several of the women Friends to swoon, and he succeeded 
in breaking up the meeting, for that day at least." 
" How delightful," interjected the Colonel. " It must 
have added immensely to your ' Interesting Meeting.' " 
(| Paying no attention, and with unruffled face. Father 
Evans continued, '' On one occasion his wife, who was 
a most estimable woman, brought home from Philadel- 
phia a china bowl. Believing that it had been produced 
by slave labor, and also that it was, in his estimation, 
tending toward display and extravagance, he dashed it 
to pieces on the ground." j^ j^ 
" Nice kind of a husband. Father-in-law, but I hardly 
think that kind of testimony would be submitted to in 
our families," laughingly suggested the Colonel. 
The old gentleman would not suffer interruption, how- 
ever, for he added, "After listening to a discourse on First 
Day at Meeting upon the division of sheep and goats 
at the last day, as the Friends were leaving, he asked one 
of them, * How is thee going to know the difference be- 
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tween the sheep and the goats?' The Friend, taking 
hold of Lay's long chin-whiskers, remarked, * By their 
beards, Benjamin, by their beards.' He afterward moved 
»c^ to Abington, farther up this road, and wished to attend 
ColcMiel ^^ business meetings of Friends as well as their 
and religious ones, so they were obliged to place a minute 
VAq upon the records forbidding his attendance at same." 
Qitfilffif i| Smilingly, the Colonel took up the conversation with, 
*' Father Evans, your friend Lay might have been the 
person I heard of, who insisted upon addressing meetings 
after he was warned not to do so by the overseers of 
same. They threatened at last if he did not discontinue 
the proceeding, they would be obliged to forcibly remove 
him. The next Sunday he rose to speak as usuaL Four 
of the members of the meeting picked him up and as 
they were carrying him out, he shouted in a loud voice, 
'I am more blessed than my Master; He rode on one 
jackass, but I am riding on four.' I suppose, James, he 
joined the ranks of those Friends not allowed to speak 
in meetings, btit who carefully haunt all funerals so as 
to have a chance to say something on those occasions, 
when they cannot very well be objected to." j^ j^ 
Fearing a discourse on Friends from his Quaker con- 
nection, the Colonel quickly continued, ''Washington 
made food so scarce in Philadelphia that the British 
made up their minds that if they did not not want to 
starve to death, as they were not making any headway 
against the Continentals, it would be a good thing for 
them to leave Philadelphia. This act justified the remark 
of our commander-in-chief, 'that though they had oc- 
cupied Philadelphia with very little opposition, they 
would find themselves like a rat in a trap,' so on June 
i8th, 1778, a large detachment of the enemy marched up 
this road to Trenton and the inhabitants greatly rejoiced 
at the departure of those despised Hessians, whose many 
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outrages are still remembered by the descendants of 
the dwellers of these parts." 

** There might have been some rejoicing over the depart- 
ure of the Continentals, for they usually helped them- ^/^^ 
selves to any eatables that could be found," remarked Colonel 
Father Evans in an aside to me. and 

l^e Colonel continued, "James, I hardly think you of GXa 
the present day can realize how your ancestors hated and Quaker 
despised those miserable hirelings. The feeling about 
them was very different from that held toward the regu- 
lar British soldier, who, though opposed to us, was a 
manly, fair foe and not a mean skulking, thieving rascal, 
who did not hesitate to molest unprotected women and 
children." 
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AINES Street," called the con- 
ductor. 

"Why, James," observed 
Father Evans, " in my time 
we called this road Methodist 
Lane. Toby Leech was in- 
strumental in having it 
opened, and we frequently 
found it a better road to Ger- 
mantown, when we wished to 
attend Quarterly Meeting, be- 
ing a little nearer than Church Lane. Thee must not 
think Leech had this opened merely to accommodate 
Friends going to Meeting. He was not a member of our 
society, but belonged to the Church of England." 
The Colonel took up the conversation with, " Yes James, 
and from what I was told, a very fine gentleman of 
means, who lived well and loved to follow the hounds. 
Why, the settlement called Fox Chase received its name 
on account of its being the favorite spot for his pasttime, 
and you know it is only two to three miles to the east- 
ward of where we now are." 

"Ogontzl" exclaimed Father Evans. "What an out- 
landish name, James, for this place which my old friends 
the Shoemakers built and lived in from the early part 
of 1700." 

" Yes sir, and some of the family have lived here until 
now." 

" Yes, my bc^," observed the Colonel, " this property 
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was a favorite place for the British to loaf around, and 
try to pick up some of our detachments, so I always told 
my men when they were coming in this direction to keep 
a bright lookout when near Shoemaker's, or Shoemaker's gy^^ 
MQl, for the enemy." Colonel 

"This road we are traveling on," remarked my Quaker ^^qJ 
sire, " was laid out in 171 1, and Richard Wall had Friends gy^^ 
meet here at his house. But it was not long until they Quaker 
built a meeting house further on, which I will show thee 
as we pass." j^ j^ 

" There is a story," I suggested, " that Captain Allan 
McLane had a fight with two British troopers here, but 
killed them and thus escaped capture." 
" Very likely, James," answered the Colonel, " for he 
was on scouting duty while we were lying at White 
Marsh, and dearly loved a brush with the enemy." 
Fearing his bete-noir war. Father Evans turned the con- 
versation with, " I must tell thee, James, that in the 
early times when men died, their wives frequently had 
to carry on their husband's business and such was the 
case here. Isaac Shoemaker married Dorothy, a daughter 
of Toby Leech, 2d, and resided at this place. He did 
not live long, and left his wife a young widow with chil- 
dren. She, nothing daunted, entered into partnership, 
in 1746, with two men to build a mill, where the present 
one stands, and when her sons were of age they bought 
out her partners, and they and their descendants con- 
tinued the business for over one hundred years. Her 
progeny, thee will agree with me in saying, have proved 
by their standing in the conununity, worthy of their 
ancestors." 

The power-house at this point interested the old gentle- 
men, though they were a little dubious about the ability 
of even the engines and the motors, to pull us up the big 
hill ahead, which, in their times had always been looked 
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upon as rather difficult for teams to climb with any sort 
of a load. 

"Will thee please stop at Meeting House Lane at the 
^^0 top of this hill?" remarked a lady who did not proclaim 

Colonel ^^^^^^ * Quaker by her garb. 

^Q J " Evidently going to Abington Meeting over there to the 

^/^0 eastward of us, James/' observed Father Evans. 

QqiJ^^p ''The meeting, sir, is at present held by the followers 
of Elias Hicks, and they, I understand, are now called 
Hicksite Friends, to distinguish them from the Orthodox, 
from whom they separated." 

''I have heard it said by an outsider," remarked the 
Colonel, ** that the difference between them was that the 
Orthodox believed the devil had horns while the Hick- 
sites said he was a muley." 

" I will not discuss with thee, Alexander, the difference 
between Friends, but I want James to know that this 
meeting was one of the very earliest established outside 
of Philadelphia, and attended by a worthy gathering of 
people from this section." 

** Yes, and had a choice lot of long -winded preachers,** 
said the ColoneL j^ j^ 

Not noticing the remark, I continued, '' I can corroborate 
what you say. Grandfather, as to the people being of the 
best who attended here in those times, when the present 
generation are, as they say, looking up their forebears, it 
is to the records of this meeting that very many of our 
most prominent people have to turn for information.** 
^"How pleased their straight-laced ancestors would be 
to see them now attending all the fine functions at pres- 
ent given," remarked the Colonel, with a side glance at 
his father-in-law. 

Father Evans was not to be drawn into a discussion at 
this time, for he turned to me with, " Friends* Meetings 
were the cause for laying out many roads in our early 
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b^o<7» James. One was surveyed in 1712, from this 
meeting to Byberry Meeting to the eastward* and in 
1725 to the westward, to what is now called Fitzwater- 
town. In 1735 the road now called Washington Lane 0)^^ 
took Friends over when they wished to attend meeting QqIqh^ 
held in Germantown.'' and 

" Jinkintown.'* At the word called out V»v fhe conductor, (^^^ 
Father Evans made a grimace. '* I i'raid the Jen- Quaker 

kins family who settled here about 1700, would not 
imderstand from what the man said that the place had 
been named after them." j^ j^ 
Leaving the town behind us on the hill, we crossed the 
beautiful Huntingdon Valley, through the center of 
which runs the New York and Bound Brook branch of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railway, in a perfectly 
straight line, and in the distance its rails seem to become 
one. It is a glorious valley and it looks as if in some 
ancient geological time, a mighty river had flowed be- 
tween the high hills on either side. . Could it be possible 
that it was through this channel that the Delaware found 
its outlet, to where Philadelphia now stands, before it 
broke through the rocks above Trenton at Yardville? 
Certain it is that nature has left here a lovely spot for 
the habitation of man. Its name comes from the little 
town once called Huntington, now Bethajnres, about three 
miles to the eastward of the York Road. 
''Yes, and Bethayres was named for Elizabeth Ayres, 
who lived there, I have heard someone say.*' 
At the crest on the next hill, where the village now 
called Abington is situated, the Colonel suggested that 
we leave the car for awhile, as he wishes to tell us of the 
place. Father Evans, after a glance at the Presbjrterian 
Church, which he noticed was tightly closed, gave his 
assent with the remark, " Very well, Alexander, as thee 
never seemed very willing to attend Meeting, possibly 
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it was in yonder edifice thee used to worship/' with a 

slight nudge to me as we alighted from the trolley. 

'' I should think not. Nearly as straight-laced and much 

C'Ae longer winded than Quakers," hastily whispered the Col- 

Colond ^^^^ *^ "^®' '^^^^ feigning not to hear his father-in-law's 

and slight dig at his laxity concerning church or meeting 

^^0 attendance, the Colonel launched forth with, ' This is 

Q iijfclr^ r ^n old settlement .and dates back to 17 12. Where this 

graveyard stands, in 17 19, was erected a log church of 

the Presbyterian faith and its first pastor was Rev. 

Malachi Jones, of Wales. In 1739, Whitefield preached 

here, the church and graveyard being filled with people, 

one man being sufficiently interested to walk out all the 

way from Philadelphia, a distance of over twelve miles, 

to hear him." j^ j^ 

" Yes, Alexander," interrupted Father Evans, " while 
Friends did not agree altogether with his views, still, 
some which he expressed as to the frivolities of life met 
with our approval." Continuing with a sly, amused 
look, he added, *' I believe his preaching was the means 
of closing what was known as the Dancing Assembly 
in Philadelphia in 1740. In fact, there appeared in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, May ist, 1740, the following: 
' Since Mr. Whitefield's preaching here the Dancing 
School Assem,bly and Concert Room have been shut up 
as inconsistent with the Doctrine of Gospel ; And though 
the gentlemen concerned caus'd the door to be broke 
open again, we are informed that no company came the 
last Assembly night.' " 

The Colonel quickly broke in with, " Excuse my differ- 
ing from you, sir, but that was not the truth, for I know 
that his agent Mr. Seward, caused such a statement to 
appear in the Pennsylvania Gazette, but it was denied 
by the managers of the Assembly in the issue of the 
paper of May 8th, and a very warm controversy was 
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waged in the paper for some time, between The White- 
field adherents and the Assembly people, who took pains 
to say, ' The fact is : the same night the rooms were shut 
up by Seward, the gentleman of the concert, judging such gyL^ 
romantic Piece of Conduct could only proceed from. CqI^-iJ 
wrong TURN of HEAD thought it below them to take ^^j^ 
any notice of it, and therefore ordering their Door to gy^^ 
be opened again, met the night after according to Cus- Quaker 
tom; and the Tuesday following the Company met to 
dance as they used to do; but the Assembly being only 
for the Winter season is now discontinued of course 
and the Concert being for the whole year still goes on 
as usual.'" j^ j^ 

** Yes, and the Assemblies are still held,'' I observed, hop- 
ing to change the topic of conversation, but without 
avail, for with a good deal of temper in his voice, my 
military ancestor continued, ''After this account of Sew- 
ard's behavior, no one can wonder at his low craft in 
getting this paragraph foisted in the newspapers just 
before his departure for England in order to carry it 
along with him, and spread his master's fame, as tho he 
had met with great success among the better sort of 
people in Pennsylvania, when at the same time, to his 
great mortification, he can't but be sensible that he has 
been neglected by them; and were they to deliver their 
sentiments of him with the same Freedom he takes with 
others he would presently discover they held both him 
and his mischievous Tenets in the utmost contempt." 
^Father Evans, with that quiet, bland manner of his, 
which no display of temper on the part of his son-in-law 
ever seems to rufHe, remarked, "The road that crosses the 
pike here, James, was laid out by William Penn to lead in 
a straight line from the Delaware to the Susquehanna." 
''Yes," snapped out the Colonel, "and it was too ridged 
(pardon the pun), and straight for your times, Father 
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Evans, for it, as far as built, crosses over every hill of 
any size in this section; about the only level piece of 
road is right here where it runs along the top of Edge 

CxAxmA ^^^^^'^S secured the center of the stage, the Colonel 
1 grasped his opportunity tor a little military gossip, and 
gyL^ continued, " By the way, a very warm fight took place 
Ouaker ^^^^ ^^^ Sunday ; it was the 8th of December, 1777. Howe 
had sent out a large part of his army from Philadelphia, 
to try and surprise us while we were encamped at 
White Marsh, a few miles to the west of this place. 
Colonel Morgan, with riflemen, started the fight ; Colonel 
Mordecai Gist, with Maryland troops, helped, being sup- 
ported by Potter's brigade and Colonel Webb's Regi- 
ment It was short but pretty sharp. The British con- 
centrated all their forces on our men, and as they were 
ordered not to bring on a general engagement, fell back 
but were not followed by the enemy, who that evening 
lit up this hill with a long line of camp fires. Then under 
cover of the darkness, marched back by the Pike to 
Philadelphia, much chagrined, not only at having lost, 
it is said, about three hundred and fifty men, but at not 
having been able to surprise our people. Morgan lost 
twenty-seven men killed or wounded and Gist about 
sixteen or eighteen. Some of Morgan's wounded were 
taken to Joseph Butler's tavern, about two miles further 
up the Old York Road." 

Being much stirred by the vigorous manner in which 
my veteran grandfather had recounted this episode, I 
inquired, "Where were the American dead buried, sir, 
as no graves of any killed in action can be found so 
marked in this graveyard ? " 

With a strange tinge of sadness in his voice. Colonel 
Andrieson replied, '' My boy, I know what is in your 
thoughts. You would like to help mark their last resting 
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{date, poor fdlows. I «m sorry I eaaaot hrip» ]ron» for 
I was not in this engagement and I suppose the course 
was followed here as in msmy others during the wtr. 
A trench was made and they were buried where they sjl^ 
fell; their comrades trusting that when the war was p . > 
ended they would remember the spot, but they» poor fel- m 
lows, may later have filled a similar grave, so no one wjy^ 
is left who knows their last resting place." Oimfc^ 

Father Evans, whose warm heart always responded to 
any tale of sorrow, addressed the Colonel, notwithstand- 
ing his Quaker garb, with, *' Alexander, while thee knows 
war and all its surroundings is horrible to men of my 
belief, and while Friends do not believe in tombstones 
and monimients to mark the last resting places, of their 
dead such as thee sees in yonder graveyard, still there 
is a small stone placed at each grave with sufficient upon 
it to identify those who lie resting there. It seems hard, 
therefore, that there is no mark to the graves of these 
men, who died in doing that which they believed was 
right, in opposing the king's forces." 
We entered the graveyard and carefully scanned the 
tombstones. The Colonel found the graves of some 
fellow soldiers, who, having survived the war, when 
their time came found their last resting places here, and 
whose families have noted their revolutionary service on 
their headstones." 

Wishing to change the minds of my traveling com- 
panions to more cheerful things, I remarked, "' While the 
Presbjrterian congregation started here in 17 14, the log 
church was not built in the graveyard until 1719; later 
on it became too small, and one was built on the west 
side of the pike, which was superseded in 1865 by the 
present structure. This place was once called Moore- 
town. Grandfather Andrieson, how did it get that 
name?" j^ j^ 
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The Colonel, in reply to my question answered; " Well. 
James, along in the seventeen eighties the tavern here, 
with the sign of the square and the compass, was kept 
by Mary Moore, so from that arose its name." 
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CHAPTER VI 




^T Willow Grove we alighted, 
1 and I took my grandparents 
. into the park where the or- 
chestra was playing one of 
I Wagner's compositions. As 
they approached the music 
I pavilion, Father Evans* broad 
I brimmed hat seemed to settle 
a little more firmly upon his 
I bead. The bland expression 
left his face, and a pecu- 
liarly rigid, set look took possession of his chin, so after 
listening a few moments, I was not surprised to bear from 
bim in clear and very precise tones, " Sounding brass 
and twinkling cymbals." I turned in time to notice the 
Colonel trying to suppress a yawn and heard htm say 
in a bored tone, " Why don't they play something that 
has some tune in it like ' Brandywine', ' Monmouth ', or 
'Washington's March?'" 

Finding that motif with wonderful orchestration did not 
take the place of melody with my ancient forbears, I 
strolled with them away from the gay throng to the 
entrance of the Park, and as we emerged. Father Evans 
observed, " I believe a tavern was built over there where 
that one stands, just where the road leads off to Gov- 
ernor Keith's (Doylestown) Road in 1733, called the 
Red Lion." ^^ ^^ 

" Pardon me sir, I believe it was first called the Sign of 
of the Wagon, and this tavern was said to be the best 
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between Rising Sun and Coryell's Ferry (New Hope)/' 
<|''Very likely thee is right, Alexander/* answered 
Father Evans. " Men of thy uniform know more about 
gyL^ such places than members of Meeting. I remember 
Colonel ^^^'^^^ ^^ ^^^ section used to call this place Roimd 
and Meadow. It was a very large, swampy piece of ground. 
^^Q I think about 1768 John Paul kept the tavern here and 
Quaker ^^ place was called Paul's.'* j^ j^ 

" Well," repUed the Colonel, " a good hater of the British 
ran the place in 1777, by the name of Joseph Butler, but 
the British, not liking his being so active in our cause, 
took him in February of that year to Phladelphia." 
A trolley car marked ' Hatboro ' attracted the attention 
of the two old gentlemen, and I informed them that now 
the " Crooked Billet " is so called 

The Colonel exclaimed, '' Why, that it the place to which 
General Howe sent about 800 of his men, to force Gen- 
eral Lacey to celebrate the first of May with them in 
1778. They killed a good many of his men but he was 
able to retreat with most of his force, though it was 
a pretty close call for them. You see, Lacey, who was 
in command in this section, had been foraging for him- 
self very thoroughly and at the same time harrassing 
the British outposts and scouting parties, so they tried 
to capture his whole force to get them out of the way." 
<| " Hardly a pleasant May day celebration of thy mili- 
tary friends, Alexander," suggested Father Evans, and he 
added laughingly, " This move of Howe's reminds me of 
the remark attributed to a very sharp member of Meeting, 
' I won't cheat thee, but I will outwit thee if I can.' " 
*' Howe was never credited with the astuteness possessed 
by members of your religious body," rejoined the Colonel, 
but detecting an effort on the part of his father-in-law 
to divert the conversation, he quickly continued, '' About 
four miles above the Billct» on York Road> ia August, 
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i777> ^"^ eamped at a place called Neshaminy Camp, 
(Hartsville), or Cross Roads, in the valley of the creek 
of that name, on both sides of York Road. Washington 
had his headquarters on the road where it crosses the O^^ 
creek. It was here that General Lafayette joined our Oyhynrf 
army, as a member of our beloved commander's military ^^mi 
family. My I but it was hot and forage was getting scarce ^/^ 
when we received orders to march to Philadelphia to Quaker 
meet Howe, who had come up the Chesapeake with his 
forces and was marching to attack the city." 
Father Evans observed, ** As thee does not seem to have 
very pleasant memories of the section thee refers to, I 
would suggest that we take this conveyance marked 
Doylestown.* j^ j^ 

Later as we were about to cross the county line. Grand- 
father Evans asked us to alight and visit Graeme Park, 
which is nearly a mile to the left of us, saying, ''I 
remember this place as it used to be. There were about 
1200 acres of it, mostly maintained as a hunting park, 
stocked with deer and other game, with roads cut through 
the woods in every direction, leading to the dwelling built 
by Sir William Keith about 1721, when he was Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the province. It was a handsome stone 
building, fifty six feet long by twenty five feet wide, 
with stories fourteen feet in the clear. The drawing room 
at the north end was twenty one feet square, wainscoted 
and paneled to the ceiling. This fire-place was adorned 
with marble brought from England, and those of the 
other rooms with Dutch tiles, so common at that time 
in fine houses.** 

'' It must have been a very genteel house for the times in 
which it was built," chimed in the Colonel 
''It was, Alexander," responded Father Evans. ''The 
Coat of Arms was over the fire-place and later his son- 
in-law, Doctor Graeme, placed the iron plate with the 
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date 1728, in an upper room. The kitchen and offices 
were detached one-story structures, flanking each side of 
the main building, and when viewed from the front 
n^ looked like its wings." j^ j^ 

Qj • Noticing from his manner that Father Evans had further 
and information concerning the place which he wished to 
«^^ communicate, I suggested seating ourselves and the old 
Quaker S^'^tl^"^^^ forthwith proceeded, "Friend Keith, I was told, 
was a very sociable man, fond of company and fox hunt- 
ing. On one occasion a gay company from Philadelphia 
had ridden out, the women on pillions behind the men 
with overskirts covering their dresses; the men with 
heavy riding boots and long capes for protection against 
the mud. After dressing for dinner, the party were 
seated about the polished mahogany table with candela- 
bra upon it, in which were lighted candles, and others 
about the room ; the m^en in their powdered wigs, colored 
silk coats with knee breeches ; with white ruffles at their 
wrists, making light speeches to women, whose hair was 
built upon wire arrangements wonderful to look at, with 
black pieces of court plaster upon their faces to enhance 
their beauty, I am told. With skirts of — ^well, James, 
they were much brighter and gayer than any I ever saw 
at Quarterly Meeting." 

" I readily believe that," interjected the Colonel, as he 
remarked, in an aside to me, " Quaker women generally 
dressed like frights, no style or fit to their clothing and 
it took a very pretty woman to look well in their gar- 
ments, which your grandmother did." 
" Yes," observed Father Evans, without apparently hav- 
ing heard the Colonel, "we Friends knew how our 
women folk really looked and did not have to conjec- 
ture as to their true appearance without paint and pow- 
der, as men of the world did. Well, to resimie my de- 
scription» the wine glasses were filled and already the 
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effects could be seen by the laughter and bright talk 
eminating from the party, when there walked in upon 
them a noted preacher of the time. It was raining. 
As he stood before them in his long booth, with- m^^ 
out overalls to protect his breeches and stockings, rolimJ 
a long oil-cloth cape and his low crowned beaver cov- ^- j 
ered with an oil-silk cover, Friend Keith asked him to m^^ 
remove his outside garments and join them at the table, Qiiaker 
so in a few moments he appeared in a coat with broad 
skirts reaching below his knees, low standing collar, 
waistcoat without collar, coming down to the hips, with 
broad pockets and pocket flaps, breeches with openings 
a few inches above and below the knee closed with a row 
of buttons and a silver buckle at the bottom. Shoes with 
silver buckles and woolen yam stockings. His presence 
caused the conversation to flow in a quieter vein, while 
he ate the dinner, which he washed down with a glass 
of wine.*' j^ j/^ 

"Always does," remarked the Colonel, sotto voice. " I am 
surprised it did not cease. It generally happens when 
an old broad-brimmed preacher is around." 
With a disapproving look towards the soldier Father 
Evans resumed the thread of his story; "Turning to 
his host, he said, ' Friend Keith, if thee will permit me 
before thy Friends, I will tell thee the cause of my being 
here. I felt a concern — " 

(I heard a growl from the Colonel, " They always feel a 
concern when they wish to do or say som^ething that 
will not be relished by the people addressed.") 
— " to visit thee and try to make it clear to thee the posi- 
tion of Friends as to wearing their hats in any edifice, no 
matter whether be it at Meeting House, Church or Court 
of Justice. We believe that the only being before whom 
we should uncover is the Almighty, so when we address 
him in prayer we take the covering from our heads. 
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of a Iswycr iwfao 
in a Court of 




Sol 
to 
roplicd, ' Friend. I 
lKid7, ahlKiiii^ b^ooen^ to tte cstablisiicd dni^^ Iw31 
tfacrcffoie do an in my po ti ii to have the wishes of your 
people camea out. uavnig ootamea wnat ne came tor, 
die Fricad took himairlf off to the house of a nc^^dxnr, 
a iHCinl i rf of Meedng, not wisfaii^^ to be, or partake of, 
dK gaye^ ef die oocasioo.* 

^ Yoa do not td, James,* ohsu¥cd the Colood, " that 
after your Quaker p reachei left, they called in one of 
the servants who could play on the fiddle and had some 
dancing for the yoong peofde, while the old ones tried 
to win each others shillings at cards. The ladies retired 
at nine, leaving the men to finiA a bowl of pimch before 
going to bed. Early in the morning they were up to 
chase die livdy fox or nimble deer." 
Evidendy wirfiing to relate his tsde of the place, and 
wishing to have the floor, the Colond added: ^ By the 
way, I have heard some old people tell very queer stories 
about Sir William Keith's behavior to the great Ben- 
jamin Franklin, when he was a youth; inducing him to 
go abroad, promising him aid and assistance and then 
entirely deserting him." j^ j/^ 
** The wa3rs of Providence are past finding out," observed 
Father Evans. ** I never understood how Franklin's ves- 
sel reached the other side in safety, when vessels con- 
taining better men were continually being shipwrecked, 
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but I am interrupting thee, Alexander." 
** Well, I will say no more, as it seems not to your lik- 
ing to talk of this old Governor, about whom all I know 
was hearsay, but will speak of his grand-daughter. Mrs. ^/^^ 
Elizabeth Ferguson, who was well educated and had a ^Ioq^ 
host of friends among the most eminent. I am tnld she ^^ j 
translated Telemacus into verse. Her husband joined 0)^^ 
the British and she was left here with her friend Miss Quaker 
Steadman.** 

** A superior woman, I have been told," assented Father 
Evans, j^ j^ 

** Yes," remarked the Colonel, *' you will see she was held 
hi|^ in esteem by a brave man, from what I am about 
to relate. In September, 1777, one of our rascally sutlers 
enticed away some of her slaves, and stole two of her 
oxen. She wrote to General Anthony Wayne about 
it. as she knew him quite well, he having visited her 
house. I saw the letter he wrote on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, which was as follows : ^Dear Madam : I should have 
done mjrself the pleasure of acknowledging your favor of 
the -* ultimo long since, were it not for the busy scenes 
then opening and the hurry ever incident to the eve of 
battle— this I hope will in some degree exculpate me from 
m charge of neglect which would otherwise be inexcus- 
able. The kind treatment I met with under your hospit- 
able roof and the easy politeness of Mrs. Ferguson and 
Miss Steadman, I shall always remember with pleasure 
and hope at one day to have in my power to repay some 
of those favors. I am happy to inform you that I am not 
woimded, but I have lost some officers whose friendship 
I much esteemed and whose glorious death is rather to 
be envied than regretted. The right wing of our army 
met with a misfortune, but oiu* left in return gave a 
timely check to the right wing of General Howe, which 
has obliged him to remain on the spot ever since, fully 
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employed in taking care of his wounded and biuying his 

dead. (The Battle of Brandywine.) The villain who pressed 

your cattle is at Carlisle. I shall take care to take hold 

mL^ of him as soon as he returns. Present my compliments to 

CoIodaI ^^^^ Steadman and Mr. Young, and believe me, 

J Yours, most sincerely, 

g^^ ANTHONY WAYNE/** 

Q iiiilr ^y With a glance around him. Father Evans turned to me, 
"James, this property has been well taken care of; all 
that seems to have been necessary to do to it is a new 
hipped roof, and it looks now as if it would stand for 
two or three hundred years more. There is one thing I 
will say on behalf of Governor Keith, whatever his faults 
were, he managed to get along with the Assembly 
better than any of the provincial governors we ever 
had, notwithstanding which I have understood the 
Friends disliked him very much." 
Believing I had afforded the two old gentlemen full 
scope in their remarks concerning the property and wish- 
ing to impress them with my limited knowledge of the 
past, I observed, ** Gentlemen, times must have changed 
very much with the occupants of the Park, for I have 
just read an extract from the diary of William Rawle: 
* 1786, Wednesday, (August 23rd) I set oif at six in the 
morning to pay Mrs. Ferguson a visit long promised 
and frequently projected. Dr. Phile followed me and 
overtook me at Jenkintown at a breakfast of cucumbers 
and coffee.'" 

" Fine fellow, Phile," interjected the Colonel. " I knew 
him quite well ; a good surgeon and popular with every- 
one. Excuse me, James, I am interrupting you. Pray 
continue." j^ j^ 

** There was some residue of expense and amplitude about 
Graeme Park which gave me, however, no sensations 
of veneration or pity. I have little esteem for Sir Wil- 
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liam Keith, and less for the lady — and when I view 
numerous stone buildings without inhabitants, occupy- 
ing the idle, lonely scene with an immense, useless bulk, 
I figure to myself the restless discontented, dishonest m^Q 
spirit of Sir William counteracting the sullen and un- QqIqq^ 
social genius of his prouder helpmate; she never deign- i^qJ 
ing to cross a threshold, which happily separates her from ^/^^ 
the ignoble creatures of mean existence around her, he Quaker 
always abroad in the plans of destroying the peace of a 
province he was no longer allowed to govern — ^both 
finally poor, old and dispised. Sir William, I believe, 
died in the Fleet, or very soon after quitting it. She 
lived after her wealth was gone and her friends, and 
wearied and secluded herself from all mortal knowl- 
edge in the back room of a small, miserable dwelling in 
Third Street" j^ j^ 

** That is a pitiful tale of vanished greatness," observed 
the Colonel, *' to think that such an ending should come 
to a ruler of this fair state. Pray continue, James, the 
story interests me." 

" She struggled through several years of deficiency of 
all the comforts of life of which the penalty enhanced 
her malignant and impatient temper, her consolation 
consisting in some small pieces of plate impressed with 
the family arms, which hunger or disease could not pre- 
vail upon her to part with; she at length expired hating 
herself and forgotten by the World." 
Father Evans calmly remarked, '* Another testimony to 
the truth of the contention of Friends that simplicity 
of life brings more contentment of mind the longer one 
lives. Proceed, James, with thy story." 
''The house and five hundred and fifty acres of land 
around it, now preserves the ostentatious title of Graeme 
Park, though it never was a park. Lady Keith's trustees 
sold it to Doctor Graeme, who repaired and beautified 
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the house which is indeed externally very elegattt, and 

neglected the farm which does not now produce Mrs. 

Ferguson more than one hundred and fifty pounds per 

wffL0 annum. Two or three farm houses would have ren- 

Colcniel ^^^^^ *^ more profitable.'' j^ j^ 
^Q J " That was a small amount/' asserted Fadier Evans. ^ I 
^f^^ see thee has more to relate, so continue." 
Qmj^^ ''The mansion house stands low and inelegantly, com- 
mands no views either naturally or artificially beauti- 
fid. The front, after pausing over m ruined garden, is 
stopped by the large stone buildings erected Xyj Sir 
William Keith for distilleries, in the wild idea of turning 
a distillery to profit, in a place to which there cannot 
anyway be less than seventeen miles land carriage— and 
these buildings being now neither comfortable nor ven- 
erable—neither in good order or agreeably ruinous— are 
altogether nuisances, to the effect." 
The Colonel observed slyly, ^ It was nearer to the red 
man in those days. I wonder that some of Father Evans' 
Quaker Indian traders did not support the distillery, for 
they found, though forbidden, that spirits always helped 
a trade with the savages." 

^ Alexander," retorted Father Evans, with much warmth 
for him, ''I am pained that thee should make such a 
charge, for thee must be aware that the worst offenders 
among the traders had no aifiliation with Friends." 
With more fire than he generally had in his eye, he 
turned to me, ^ Will thee please go on with thy story, 
which Alexander needlessly interrupted?" 
'' The back part only, what we're ill to call a Courtyard, 
with a dirty pump on the highest side and consequently 
a perpetual puddle through the Square. The eye on the 
left side is entangled with the highway and on the right, 
stretched upon a long, lifeless, level field, without swells, 
without clumps, without water, without hills. 
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^ Mrs. Ferguson and Miss Steadman» ons of those ever 
lovely {males who had at least this disagreeable mark 
of character about them that they set everybody in com^ 
pany to motion to be equal with them^ and two daugh- O^tf 
ters of Doctor Phile, composed the tenants of the man- Coloiiel 
sion.'* j^ j^ and 

It must have been a pleasant party/* said the Colonel, O^^ 
for those Phile girls were very attractive." Quaker 

Father Evans, with a reproving look at his son-in-law 
for his evident interest in the ladies, observed, ** Con- 
tinue, James.** 

''When the business of the day was over, we walked 
up the avenue— God bless it to see the prospect which 
was that of a long avenue with trees on either side 
boimded by trees. So when we had looked at the pros- 
pect, we turned through the woods — and half of her land 
Mrs. Ferguson tells me is covered with wood — and took 
our coffee and soon after (during which interval Miss 
Mollie Phile, at the request of her Papa, sang ' Old Robin 
Gray* — ^'One Fond Kiss*— -and a duet which last the 
Doctor declared was his favorite) we supped upon what 
we had not eaten for dinner and went to bed.** 
The Colonel, evidently wishing to make peace with his 
father-in-law, remarked "Mother Evans would never have 
had her supper spoken of in that manner by guests.** 
Not noticing the interruption, I hastened to conclude, 
'' Thursday ; rose at three in order that the Doctor might 
be home at office hours. I had the honor of Miss Betsy 
Phile*s company and the pleasure of a great deal of con- 
versation with her, of course. We drove to town with- 
out stopping, and I delivered my amiable companion at 
her Father's back gate in Black Horse Alley — I suppose 
b ecause she did not choose to get out at the front door 
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in the presence of all ye public offices.** 
*' I will wager it was a jolly ride Rawle had into the city 
with Betsy/' exclaimed the Colonel, '*for there was 
plenty of wit in her.** 
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CHAPTER VU 




ILL out for Doyleatown," 
shouted the conductor. 
" My friend General Lacey 
was often here during the 
Revolution," said the Colonel 
" You know he was in com- 
mand of the Bucks County 
Militia and a good deal of his 
time was taken up with watch- 
ing those pests, the Tories,who 
were pretty plentiful in these 
parts and very active in many ways, bring particularly 
anxious to turn a penny by taking food to Howe at Phila- 
delphia." 4^ £^ 

Father Evans interrupted, " Alexander, why does thee 
find fault with honest country folk, who wished to sell 
their goods in the best market? Thy comrades seldom 
had any money wherewith to pay for things, and mostly 
helped themselves to what they wanted." 
The Colonel replied hostly, " Why, d — n it, sir, don't you 
see that they were feeding the enemy that we were trying 
to starve out?"- 

Receiving a reproving look from the old gentleman he 
added, " Pray pardon the oath. By the way, there was 
a fellow from Bedminster Township, just above here, by 
the name of Tyson, who was caught by some of 
my men at Branchtown on York Road on his 
way to Philadelphia with marketing. They took his 
horse, tied him to a tree and battered him with eggs; 
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I never asked whether they were all freshly laid. When 

we were escorting General Howe from the city, after 

we had starved him out, Washington and the army en- 

ft/L^ camped here, June 20, 1778. Father Evans, I believe 

Colonel ^^^^ pl^ce took its name from William Doyle, who started 

and ^ tavern here about 1735. The neighbors were Scotch- 

0^^ Irish and belonged to the Presbyterian Church. ''Quite 

Q iiiilM^ nght, Alexander,'' replied the old gentleman, ''and being 

better politicians than members of our religious society, 

they had the county seat changed from Newtown, wkere 

Friends prevailed, to this place/' 

While waiting for the trolley car to take us to Easton, 
the writer tried to interest his ancestors in the soldiers' 
mjonument at this place. 

Grandfather Evans sententiously remarked, " Friends do 
not believe in ostentatious display, either in the living or 
dead;" and Colonel Andrieson observed, "You of the 
present day show more respect for those who saved your 
country than the people of my time for those that made 

it.** J0^ J0^ 

*' What did the man say, James? " inquired Father Evans. 
" It sounded to me like Bloom, something, ville." 
"We are coming to the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
sir, and that is the way they pronounce Plumsteadville." 
Q *' Why, I know this place," exclaimed my Quaker an- 
cestor. " A Friends' Meeting was started here in a log 
house in 1730, and in 175a the Friends built a stone 
Meeting house." 

" Yes sir," I answered, " but they built a new one a few 
years ago." 

" By Jove," interjected our warrior, " that is the place we 
used for a hospital when our army was below here." 
Q" Yes, and I am told the blood stains remained on its 
floor as long as it stood," I replied 
The reference to the use to which the Meeting House 
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had been put by our army evidently annoyed my Friendly 
ancestor, for he could not well complain because the 
edifice was occupied for the sick and wounded, and 
further, he could not hold that the place had in any way ff/^^ 
been desecrated, for Friends do not maintain that there CoIoq^ 
is any sanctity about the building in which they wor- ^^j 
ship. So being unable to make any comment upon the O^^ 
occurrence, he changed the conversation by saying, Quaker 
" James, I had quite a time convincing a friend of mine 
that this place was not named for William Plumstead, 
who was mayor of Philadelphia about 1750 to 1755, but 
for a Francis Plumstead, an ironmonger in England, 
who never came to this country, although he bought 
from William Penn twenty five hundred acres of land 
here, for fifty pounds, which he afterwards sold to a 
Richard Hill of Philadelphia." 

While this bit of history was being recounted by Grand- 
father Evans, I noticed my other ancestor's face darken- 
ing, hard, fierce lines appearing upon it. I was not 
surprised when the Colonel said, "This place is also 
noted for being the birthplace and home of those prec- 
ious rascals, the Doane boys." j^ j^ 
** Tell us about them, sir," I replied. 
''What I have heard about the Doane boys, as they 
were called, would fill a large book and I reaUy do not 
believe all that has been printed and told of them, for 
numy crimes were attributed to them which others com- 
mitted. Their parents were good respectable Quaker 
people, living here at Plumsteadville. The father would 
neither turn out with the militia, nor pay the fine for not 
doing that which his conscience told him was wrong, 
so some of his property was seized and sold to pay the 



same." 



"A Friend who lived up to his principles," observed our 
Quaker travelling companion, looking toward the Colo- 
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nel, who ignored the remark, and continued, ''This so 

incensed the oldest son, Moses, that he then and there 

vowed vengeance on the men who caused the sale and on 

^/L^ their party, the Whigs. Most of their neighbors were 

Colonel Sc^^ch~Irish» ^^d loyal to a man to our cause. Moses soon 

3 induced his cousin and brother to join him. Together, 

ChQ they entered upon a career of all kinds of crime, such as 

O iiiilr fy horse stealing, robbing and burning the buildings of their 

former friends or any who did not suit their fancy.'* 

Looking toward Father Evans, pur Colonel remarked, 

" It was a pity their father, having such good principles, 

had not inculcated some in his sons." Then added, "I 

always understood they were used by the British, and 

that Howe said of them, ' Those Doanes are the most 

devil daring fellows that ever lived; the devil himself 

could'nt match them^ I believe.' I knew Moses. He 

was over six feet tall, had black hair, lowering brows and 

dark eyes." 

With a twinkle in his eye, our light-hearted soldier re- 
marked, ** I must tell you a story I heard about those 
Doanes. One of the stories told of Moses Doane was that, 
falling in with a farmer returning from Philadelphia, 
and learning from him that he had made a good sale 
of his produce, he induced him to drink plentifully with 
him at a tavern, and with him rode in his wagon on 
his way home to Bristol, this county; the farmer telling 
Doane about the terrible Doanes and at last singing tb<s 
song : j^ j^ 

Who is so strong, so strong, 
As Moses, Moses Doane? 
Whose arms so long, so long. 
As Moses, Moses Doane? 

Who rides so fast, so well. 
As Moses, Moses Doane? 
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Can any, can you tell, 
As Moses, Moses Doane? 



Who fights, who robs, so brave. 
As Moses, Moses Doane? 

Your gold you cannot save. 
From Moses, Moses Doane. 



Colonel 

and 

VAe 

He is the Briton's friend, Quaker 

He is the Freeman's foe. 
And may we pray God send 

To him a quick death blow. 

At last the liquor made our bucolic friend so unsteady 
that Doane took the reins from his hands, drove into the 
first dense woods they came to, and while he slept, 
robbed him of his money, watch and horses. When the 
poor fellow came to his senses, he bethought that he 
had a tale to add to the history of the Doanes." 
As the Colonel paused, I eagerly asked, *' Will you not 
continue your account of the outlaws, sir? " j^ j^ 
" If you are not wearied," he responded, ** I will tell you 
more of this precious lot. In the latter part of • 1783, 
Moses went to the house of a man living in a cabin 
here, by the name of Halsey, with some of his party, and 
asked for food. Word was sent to the miller, who 
aroused the neighbors, and they surrounded the cabin. 
Moses was thrown on the floor, after wounding one of 
the crowd, and, in turn, was shot by a man by the 
name of Gibson. His body was kept over night on 
the kitchen floor of one. of the posse, and sent 
next morning to his unhappy father. One of the Doanes 
fled to New Jersey, taught school for a while, and then 
went to Canada. The two youngest Doanes that I 
remember were proclaimed outlaws, were captured in 
Chester County, taken, to Philadelphia, tried and con- 
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demned to be hanged. Many petitions for clemency were 
circulated for their benefit and presented to Benjamin 
Franklin, president of the Executive Council. Such men 
mL^ were induced to sign them. But a counter petition, re- 
P 1 1 questing the law's execution was placed before the coun- 
and ^^^' '^^^y were hanged on the Common in Philadelphia, 
K/^Q September 24th, 1788." j^ ^g> 

Q iiiilr ^r Pausing to rest his voice, a kindly expression spread 
over the features of our soldier narrator, and he added, 
** I will make a finish of my tale. Their father came 
came down in a cart and took the bodies back to his 
home. Much as I despised the whole troop, I could 
not help feeling for that father, who, in the evening, 
when his dead were given to him, placed them tenderly 
in his farm wagon and wended his way out the lonely 
York Road. It was a typical fall evening, cloudy and 
cold. A north-east wind sent a chilling, fine mist into 
his eyes, which were already blinded with tears; no 
one to bear him company in his lonely ride of twenty 
miles, through the long stretches of woods that lined his 
path; whose boughs, half denuded of leaves, waved at 
him, making fantastic figures in the gloom and remind- 
ing him of that awful sight of the swaying bodies of his 
loved ones on the gallows tree. Every stone or gully 
he struck on his weary way jolted and moved his dead, 
causing them no pain, for their physical suffering was 
over, but bruising every chord and fibre of his poor 
heart; for let their ends have been what they may, they 
were his own flesh and blood. Then drawing up to his 
home, where he could see by the firelight around which 
they were huddled, watching and waiting for him, the 
mother and sister, with heads bowed, clasped in each 
others arms, silently weeping and keeping their lonely 
vigil, waiting for their beloved, dear boys. His cup of 
sorrow was not yet filled to the brim, for Friends, after 
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serious consideration, denied his request to bury his 
boys in their grounds, and he was forced to seek the 
shelter of the forest across the road from the Meeting 
House for their last resting place. Here the poor old «l^ 
mother, Bible in hand, was wont to go and weep over QqIquJ 
the unmarked graves of her wayward, but beloved sons/' and 
sons." j^ j^ VhQ 

During the Colonel's tale, I noticed Father Evans lis- Quaker 
tened most attentively, and at its close, the old gentle- 
man, with a decided huskiness in his voice, observed, 
" That was a sad narrative thee has given, Alexander." 
Evidently wishing to conceal the exhibition of feeling he 
had been led to show by his manner, he briskly asked 
the name of the place at which we have just stopped." 
Q The Colonel responds quickly, " It is Piperville, and 
with your permission we will rest here for a while, for 
it is worth looking at." 

Apparently feeling as he had suggested we should stop 
for a time, that it was incumbent upon him to act the part 
of cicerone, he launched forth ; '' Colonel Piper, for 
whom this place was named, I remember commanded a 
regiment of militia at Milestown on York Road in 
1778. He was thought highly of by all who knew him, 
and they were not few, for he was a very well known 
man and had a brave woman for a wife. During the war, 
she handed over to her husband the entire fortune left 
her by her father, amounting to three hundred and twenty 
five pounds in gold, to purchase shoes and clothes for 
his company of soldiers. The treasure was buried in 
their cellar and she replaced the gold with Continental 
nxoney, which, as you know, in a short while was valuable 
only for kindling a fire. 

" It is strange how the love of a wife, usually sensible, 
will lead her to do foolish things which she thinks will 
please her husband," placidly remarked Father Evans. 
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Not noticing the scarcely concealed disapproval of his 

father-in-law of the action of Mrs. Piper, the Colonel 

continued, " Mrs. Piper did not escape an adventure with 

m^Q the followers, for two men, Gibson and Geddis, sup- 

G>lonel P^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^' *^^^ party, came to her house while the 
^j^j Colonel was at Newtown. Geddis put his foot into a 
0y^^ pan of buckwheat batter, when she threw a flat iron at 
Q t%mV m^ him, breaking his arm near the shoulder. He tried to 
strike her with his loaded whip, but she retreated into 
a side room, secured her husband's sword, and drove 
the ruffian from the house." j^ j^ 
** A very brave woman," interjected our Quaker ancestor. 
Then realizing that his words were hardly consistent 
with the teaching of Friends, he added, " It would have 
been better if Friend Piper's wife had quietly but firmly 
reproved the man without resorting to violence, which 
injured him and was bad for her." 
Smiling at the slip of the tongue of the old gentleman, 
the Colonel continued, ** The central part of this inn was 
built about 1759; the parlor and dining room later, with 
further additions as late as 1801. It was well known as a 
first-class place to stop, either for a meal or over night, 
and as it was on the road to the Forks of the Delaware 
(Easton aud vicinity), to which many travelled, quite 
a few prominent people rested here. I may say, grand- 
son, that there is a choice party of those who formerly 
used to stop at this inn when in the flesh, who yearly 
gather here to renew old acquaintances, tell their old 
stories and fight their old battles again, and to-day is 
their regular meeting time." 

I eagerly said, '' I should so like to be allowed to look 
in upon the party for a short time, sir, if I might, merely 
as a spectator." 

" Well, James," replied the Colonel, " I will ask Franklin 
if you may." 
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I anxiously waited for the verdict, when, to my joy, Col- 
onel Andreison told me I would be allowed to be present 
for ten or fifteen minutes, provided I did not interrupt. 
In a short time the Colonel and I entered the old «l^ 
part of the house; seated before me, I saw General rviQ,jj 
Anthony Wayne at one end of a dining table, with --|j 
Governor Thomas Mifflin of Pennsylvania on his right m^^ 
and General John Cadwalader on his left ; next to Mifflin's (VuJ^^r 
side sat Chief Justice Tilghman; opposite to him. Chief 
Justice Allen. Along side of Tilghman was Rev. Doctor 
Muhlenburg ; across the table from him, good old Bishop 
White. George Taylor, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, was next to Muhlenburg, for a vis-a-vis 
with Mayor Robert Wharton ; a vacant chair was next to 
him, with Dr. Benjamin Rush sitting opposite. William 
Logan sat next the vacant chair; Dr. Caspar Wistar 
across the table from him. Timothy Pickering sat next 
to Logan, while Robert Morris beamed across the table 
at him; between them at the end of the table sat Ben- 
jamin Franklin. In the comer of the room by himself, 
with a servant standing at his chair, sat a man whom 
I did not recognise, and when I turned with an inquiring 
look to Colonel Andrieson, he whispered in my ear, ** Jos- 
eph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain. He eats by himself, 
off his own plates, for fear that he might happen to be 
next to someone, who, in his estimation, is beneath him. 
It is the same the world over, and in all ages, the newly 
made great man is in fearful dread of doing something 
that might hurt his newly obtained position." ^^ j^ 
Bishop William White, with a slight flush on his refined, 
delicate features, was just seating himself with the rest of 
the company. He had evidently finished repeating the 
prayer which he first read on Sunday, July 4th, 1776, 
" For these United States," ending with grace, and 
I heard him say in an aside, with a twinkle in his 
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eye, to Mayor Wharton, " Do you not prefer our ver- 
sion of the book of Common Prayer to the one Frank- 
lin fixed up for himself? " I lost the reply » for Franklin 
^/^Q rised in his place, with his inevitable old furskin cap on 
Colonel ^*® head, and said, " I move that our friend, Robert Mor- 
^^ J ris, be made Superintendent of Finance to settle for this 
^/Lq dinner, as he has done for many others of the Continental 
Q inilr^iy Army and on the same terms." An unanimous 'aye' 
was given. Then Morris rised in his place, showing to 
advantage his fine, well formed figure, six feet high, his 
smooth, florid complexion, capped with gray hair, loose 
and unpowdered. His bright, brilliant blue eye danced 
with good humour as he replied, '' Well, I trust that if I 
am able to find as much confidence shown me by this 
assemblage as was shown me by my old Quaker friendr 
who loaned me two thousand pounds only on my word 
that it would be repaid, without knowing that I wanted 
it for the army. Colonel Piper will not let m^e stay " three 
years six months and ten days ** in jail for the debt, if 
you gentlemen do not pay your reckoning to me.'' 
On Morris taking his seat, Wayne, after a sip of the 
punch, announced from his end of the table, " Gentlemen, 
I have here a letter from our missing friend Timothy 
Matlack, which, with your permission, I will read. ' Dear 
Wayne: Please make my excuses to the rest for not 
being present with you. The fact is, I had an argimient 
with a man on Market Street yesterday and was forced to 
knock hm down, so have had to go to the Mayor's office 
to arrange matters. This afternoon, a horse I am inter- 
ested in runs for the ladies' cup in the Jockey Club 
races, and this evenng, forgettng the dinner, I have 
matched some of my game cocks for a fight up German- 
town Road with Delancey's chickens. With kind re- 
gards to all, your old f rend, Timothy Matlack. P. S. If 
anyone wants any of that fine bottled cider of mine, 
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they had better get it at once» for it will soon be gone. 
(| Addressing Allen, Franklin said, '' I have a keen recol- 
lection of some rather sarcastic and obstreperous re- 
marks you made before the Assembly about my going gy^^ 
to England to represent Pennsylvania, but, as you know, CoIqu^i 
I always like to hear all sides of a question. I wish you ^^^ j 
would tell us how it was that after you had given to the ^/^q 
Council of Safety in 1775, a quantity of cannon shot Quaker 
made at your Durham Furnace, above here, you were 
so opposed to the Declaration of Independence. Was 
it, as has been said by some, that when your son re- 
signed his commission in our army and took one under 
the king, not because he was totally unfit for it, but 
because the Continental Congress presumed to declare 
the American States free and independent without ask- 
ing the consent and obtaining the approbation of himself 
and his family?'' 

In a very loud voice, with unmistakable signs of irrita- 
tion, he replied, ** I was for resisting the unjust actions 
of Parliament against the Colonies, but hesitated at war. 
I have always held you in high esteem, sir, but you were 
always so turbulent and such a plotter that I felt sure 
you would embroil England, France and ourselves in 
war, and wishing to prevent what, in my opinion, would 
be such a great catastrophe, I opposed you wth all my 
ability.'' ^^ j^ 

Wayne, wishing to allay the troubled waters, and being 
alwajrs a diplomat, proposed a toast to the ladies. " By 
the ladies, gentlemen, I refer to those who stood by the 
soldiers in word, look, thought and deed, and not those 
who attended Howe's assemblies and levees to dance 
with the heavenly, sweet, pretty redcoats, the accom- 
plished gentlemen of the guards and grenadiers, that our 
men humbled on the plains of Monmouth." 
The conversation now became general, and I heard 
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George Taylor say to " Father " Muhlenburg, " Well, I 
rather think that I supplied more shot from Durham 
Furnace to our army than any other single individual, 
«y^^ for after Chief Justice Allen parted with his holdings 
Colonel ^^ ^^ ^^ *^^ fellow Joseph Galloway, I leased the property 
^^j from him« You know how much Galloway had to say 
^/^^ on the situation between ourselves and Great Britain 
Q^mkfff before we parted company, but showed the white feather 
when our circumstances began to look desperate and 
sailed for England. In consequence, the Committee of 
Safety confiscated his estate and tied me up at the same 
time at the Furnace, causing me the loss of a great deal 
of money. I always thought I should not have had to 
suffer in this way when I had shown my colors by sign- 
ing the Declaraton of Independence on August 2nd, 1776, 
whch was as soon as I could possibly do so after being 
appointed to represent Pennsylvania on that occasion, 
and further, I was made Colonel of the militia in my 
county of Northampton." j^ j^ 
Dr. Muhlenburg, with a smile, nodded his head, but 
made no verbal reply, though very friendly to the Ameri- 
can cause, not wishing to hurt the feelings of his old 
friend Allen.' Logan was earnestly telling Timothy Pick- 
ering that he believed the solution of the treatment of 
the Indians was educaton, and that he was showing his 
belief in it by having some of them taught at hs ex- 
pense. In reply to a query of his neighbor as to what 
he thought of the Paxton boys' affair, he answered, " Out- 
rageous." Governor MifHin was saying to Wayne in that 
agreeable, frank way of his, '' I believe if I had my 
skates that December night when we crossed the Dela- 
ware below here, I could have beaten the whole of you 
over. While, of course, Anthony, it was cold and rough, 
and we had a lively fight the next day with the British, 
still it was nothing like travelling around this state 
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making speeches to the different county militias to induce 
them to turn out Why, the way I had to plead with the 
men of this county would have almost made you weep, 
to hear me. No, I felt better after I had secured Wash- m^Q 
ington's promise to let me lead th6 van, if we made an CoIqh j 
attack at Fort Washington in York State or the rear ^nj 
if we had to retreat/' C/ie 

** Thank Heaven, Governor, you were spared to be the Quaker 
life of a good many dinners at Fort St. David's at the 
Falls of Schuylkill, as well as further down the River at 
the Schuylkill Fishing Company when I was there,'' 
replied Wayne. General Cadwalader joined this conver- 
sation with, '' A good many of my first conunand, which 
some people called the Silk Stocking Company, have 
helped to prepare the dinners at both the places 
you are talking of, Wayne. They were city men. I 
did not have any, that I remember, from Germantown. 
Speaking of Germantown, I could not refrain from say- 
ing what I did of Conway's behavior in that battle, 
though it did force me to go out with him in that dueL I 
was also glad the effect of my shot was not mortal. He 
was a dangerous man to our cause. You know General 
Washington always looked upon him as an incediary 
character, and I felt satisfied with my action in the mat- 
ter, for it forced Conway to write the letter he did to 
Washington, in which you know he accredited him full 
praise for all which he (Washington) had done." 
Chief Justice Tilghman had not taken any part so far 
in the conversation, and I thought he felt the presence 
of his august father-in-law, Allen, right across the table 
from him. I did overhear him say in reply to a remark, 
" Yes, it was a trying time for me — ^the war — ^for I had 
one brother on Washington's staff and another in the 
British Navy." j^ j^ 
Looking across the table, I heard Bishop White say to 
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Mayor Wharton, '' When I took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States, a friend of mine made a gesture 
to his neck, suggesting hanging, and I took occasion to 
fMtf s^y ^o bi"^* ' ^ perceive by your gesture that you thinK 
Colonel ^ ^"^ exposing my neck to danger by the step which I 
and bave taken, but I have not taken it without full delibera- 
^/^^ tion. I know my danger and that it is the greater on 
Q^i^j^^P account of my being a clergyman of the Church of 
England, but I trust in Providence/" 
" Well, Bishop," replied Wharton, '' a man must have de- 
cision if he expects to succeed. Why, if I had not made 
up my mind to do or die, I never could have quelled, 
with such a sniall body of men, the riot of the sailors 
and the outbreak of prisoners at Walnut Street jaiL I 
knew, however, if I could once get the standard bearer 
of the sailors down, his crowd would desert him and 
though they battered me pretty hard, thank Heaven, I 
got him down at last, but I was very angry by that 
time." j^ j^ 

Raising his voice, he continued, " General Wayne, I 
was just tellng the Bishop how 'mad' I was at the 
sailors' riots.. Would you mind telling the table how 
they came to call you 'Mad' Anthony?" 
" Before I answer your question, Mayor, I will con- 
fess that I was pretty "mad" on July 15, 1779, at 
Stony Point, when the shot took two inches off my 
scalp and stunned me for a short time. I thought they 
had done for me at last, but I had sense enough to 
get up on one knee and shout, ' Forward, my brave 
fellows, forward,' then I persuaded Captains Fish- 
bourne and Archer to carry me into the interior, for I 
wished to see the end of the business, even if it was 
the end of me, for I had set my heart on the success 
of the attack." 

Looking around and seeing everyone waiting for his 
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answer to the question, he continued, ''Well, it was 
very simple. In 1781, I had in my conunand an Irish- 
man who went by the nickname of Jinmiy the Rover. 
He used to have fits of insanity, or made believe he »^^ 
had, but I employed him often as a spy. At times he rdonel 
would become noisy and troublesome and on one of ^^j 
these ocasions I ordered him sent to the guard house, ^/^q 
On the way there, he suddenly halted and asked the Quaker 
sergeant of the guard by whose orders he had been 
arrested. * By those of the General,' he was told. In 
a few hours he was released; he then asked if Anthony 
was mad or in fun when he placed him under arrest. 
He was told that I was displeased with his disorderly 
conduct and that if it occurred again, he would not 
only be locked up, but would receive twenty-nine 
lashes, well laid on. He then exclaim,ed, ' Anthony 
is mad. Farewell to you. Clear the coast for the com- 
modore. Mad Anthony's friend.'" 
Dr. Wistar, who had been intently watching his wife's 
uncle, Governor MifHin, during Wayne's talk, seeing 
twinges of pain on his face, in that clow, quaint, cour* 
teous way of his, said, ''Uncle Thomas, I think, if 
thee will pardon me for saying so, that thee will feel 
better if thee did not take punch to-day, for I see 
symptoms of thy old enemy, the gout, approaching." 
He turned to Dr. Rush, who evidently was telling him 
of how badly things were done, according to his ideas, 
in the hospitals during the Revolution, for I heard him 
say, " I went to Yorktown, Pa., to point out to Cong^ress 
when they were there the abuses which prevailed in 
the hospitals. I told a friend that I, or some one, should 
be banished for the negligence, inhumanity, and injus- 
tice, which prevailed in the hospitals during the last 
campaign." j^ j^ 
I turned in time to hear Franklin say to Pickering, 
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** My friend, you were alwajrs saying the war ought 
to be brought to a close in a year, and you complained 
to Congress when you were Secretary of the Board of 
K'/^Q War in 1779, that your indifferent house cost you 
Colond ^'^^^^ ^ y^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^' ^^^ y^^^ clothes were worn 
and ^^^ ^^ both sides and you wanted new ones, and that you 
^/^Q could not get along on $10,000 a year. I suppose it 
Q if Ir^y was to economize that you did not powder or poma- 
tum your head to cover your baldness? I never un- 
derstood,'' he continued, laughing, ''how it was with 
your three hundred men after the Battle of Lexington^ 
you did not head off the retreat of the British and 
capture their whole army, thereby putting an end to 
the war." j^ j^ 

Pickering replied, "That nmy all be, but I remained 
in the war until the end, and had the honor, in 
company with Generals McDougall and Knox, to 
write a reply to the farewell address of our beloved 
commander, Washington, on behalf of the army of the 
Hudson, which, with your permission, I will read." 
At the mention of this venerated name, the com- 
pany all arose, cups in hand, to drink to his memory, 
when suddenly the scene vanished from before me. My 
fifteen minutes were up. 
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; we emerged from the inn. 
we found Grandfather Evans 
seated upon a bench waiting 
WhUe he had declined 
the not-over pressing invita- 
tion of his son-in-law to be 
with us at the banquet, I de- 
tected in his manner, as be 
greeted us,a slight resentment 
at having been left out, Of 
course, as a consistent mem- 
ber of Meeting, it was his role to appear at least to dis- 
countenance what might be considered frivolity ; still the 
dear old gentleman, like many of us, did not relish being 
taken strictly at his word, especially when he learned of 
the bright company around the table. I was therefore 
not surprised to have my Quaker forbear turn to me 
with a little asperity in his manner, and say, " I suppose, 
James, thee heard a good deal about what thee know« 
of as the Fourth of July and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. I can tell thee that the experience of Friends in 
Philadelphia on the first celebration of the anniversary 
of the day (1777), was far from their liking. The authori- 
ties had arranged for a great celebration with fireworks 
and illumination in the evening. Friends, being deter- 
mined not to take any side in the controversy, and not 
approving of such doings, continued to light their houses 
in the usual manner, which did not suit the mob ; as thee 
can see by these minutes of the monthly meeting of 
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Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern District, 30th» 
7th month (July), 1777. They contain a report of the 
Committee 'to advise and assist such of our members 
^/^Q who might be subjected to suffering for the testimony of 
Colonel ^''^*» ^^^ likewise on the evening of a day lately ap- 
and pointed by the present powers for public rejoicing, divers 
gy^^ Friends had their windows broken by a licentious mob 
Q inilrfy because they could not join with the multitude in illumi- 
nating their windows."' 

*' Oh, well, sir," remonstrated the Colonel, ** it was a 
joyous occasion and we Whigs had to keep up the en- 
thusiasm as best we could. I suppose some of the 
unthinking in the crowd threw a few stones. I must say 
that your Society did not have an easy time from either 
side during the war when it was around Philadelphia. 
First, we made a requisition on you for blankets for our 
men (for war purposes, as you put it), and then Howe 
borrowed five hundred from you until his fleet could get 
up the river. He received from you a good rose Swan- 
skin, returning a thin seive like one from the ships. I re- 
member the verse of the Tory poet, Joseph Stansbury: 

" When Congress had fled in a fright from their foes 
The Quakers they thought to snug under the rose 
But Billy, who sees with the glance of an eye. 
Soon found though the Quakers were g^ave they were 

fly. 

Resolved to distinguish the good from the bad, 

' I'll sift them,' he cries, ' if there's sieves to be had.' " 

The Colonel finished his rhymes with a nudge at me, 
and a roguish glance at his law relative. The lines and 
the look were unheeded by Father Evans, who, with an 
evident wish to change the conversation, asked, ** Does 
thee know if we pass Durham Furnace on this road, 
James? " 
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*" Why, yes sir/' I replied, " Do you know anything about 

it?" ^ ^ 

Having secured his audience, Father Evans removed his 

broad brimmed hat and from its depths secured his ban- n^^ 
danna handkerchief, blew his nose with a loud report, Colonel 
placed the colored silk in one of his capacious side pock- ^^j^ 
ets and after clearing his throat, delivered himself as fol- ^/^^ 
lows : " Yes, James. As a boy, my father, on one of his Quaker 
trips with Friends to Easton, to confer with the Indians, 
took me with him and we stopped there so that I might 
see it. He told me the furnace we saw was built about 
2727, one and a half miles up Durham Creek from the 
Delaware River. Anthony Morris, William Allen, Joseph 
Turner and James Logan owned it, and the latter gave 
my father a letter to their manager, so I had full oppor- 
tunity to view it. As I remembered it, it was built of 
stone, 35 to 40 feet square, the largest dimension being at 
the bottom, and 30 feet high. There were large leather 
bellows to blow air into it, and they were worked by a 
water wheel turned by the creek. The iron ore was dug, 
from very near the furnace, and the charcoal fuel was 
made close by in pits, but the smell from them, was so 
disagreeable I did not stay longer than to notice that 
they looked like Indian wigwams on fire. Every time 
the bellows closed, bright flames would shoot out of the 
top of the furnace, which was the place they put in the 
ore, charcoal and limestone. When they were ready to 
tap the iron from the furnace, they would blow a horn 
for the farm hands who were working on the farm, and 
were negro slaves when I was there. They would all 
come in and the man they called the founder would take 
an iron bar and with it make a hole in the bottom of the 
furnace, letting the iron run out into the sand, where it 
ran into moulds. They made about two tons in a day of 
twenty-four hours." 
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" Just think, sir/' I exclaimed, ** how times have changed 
since then. We have blast furnaces now which make 
nearly as much in one day as the furnace you saw could 
^/Lq make in a whole year even if it ran every day." 
Colonel '^^^ Colonel had been most attentive to the above ac- 
f^Yid count and when it came to a close I saw by his eagerness 
gy^^ to take up the conversation, that he believed he had some- 
Quaker ^^^S o^ interest in regard to iron making to tell, for he 
broke forth with, " My boy, there were some queer sto- 
ries told about the early iron masters of this state, who 
lived like lords of olden times on their iron estates, being 
sole arbiters over their men and surroundings. The es- 
tates covered many thousand acres of wooded and wild 
land. They made their charcoal from the forest which 
surrounded them, and a goodly niunber of men were nec- 
essary to carry it on, felling the trees, cutting and piling 
them in the pits and burning. Then there was also the 
digging of the ore and mining of limestone. All of which 
required many hands for those times. Most of the men 
about the furnace, when not needed, worked on the farm 
which generally surrounded it. The owner's house was 
usually placed somewhere near the furnace, store and 
office, so that from his own place he could overlook the 
whole, j^ j^ 

** The furnace was located along side a hill with a good 
road to the top, so material could be taken up in teams. 
The opening, or tunnel head, as it was called, was the 
termination of the road so that everything which came 
up the furnace road, had in the end to go into the fur- 
nace or return whence it came." 

Having finished his stage setting, as we would say, the 
Colonel continued, " Now for my story. There was an 
iron lord of the manor in the early times in this state, 
who ruled his men and all about him with a high hand ; 
none dared make denial to him. He was a high living, 
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hard drinking, hard riding, hard swearing fellow, of most 
violent temper. On one occasion when following the fox, 
his pack of hounds played him false. This so enraged 
him that, cursing and swearing, he drove the whole crowd ^/Lq 
before him up the furnace road to the wide open, blazing q^Jqh^ 
tunnel head, with whip in hand, and, one after another he ^qJ 
drove them into the flames, until only his favorite dog ^/^q 
remained, quivering with fear at his side. Suddenly es- Quaker 
pying her, he picked her up with both hands. With terror 
in her eyes, she licked his hands, he hurled her into the 
flames, saying ' Damn her, she is as bad as the rest.' One 
long, fearful bay escaped her and all was over. Our iron 
lord hunted no more, but sat tortured with gout, senses 
dulled with rum, watching his open fire; all interest in 
life seemed to have ended, except eating and drinking. 
One morning he failed to appear and his servants foimd 
him seated upright in bed, dead, with hunting whip in 
hand and eyes set in terror. The country folk around, on 
stormy fall and winter nights, said they heard the baying 
of hounds, and saw the iron lord fleeing before them.'' * 
(|As our car whizzed by the present Durham Furnace, 
surrounded by the extensive hills of cinder, causing a 
disagreeable scar on the otherwise beautiful landscape, 
I noticed the look of surprise and disappointment on 
Father Evans' face, as he remarked, '' This place would 
not now be recognized as the beautiful spot chosen by the 
Indians in 1728, as a meeting place for themselves and 
the governor of the province to talk over their affairs. 
(|The feelings of my travelling companions were cheered, 
however, as they looked upon the highlands we now ran 
through, for less had been done here by man to destroy 
the very beautiful works of nature. At the sight of the 
Delaware flowing below us, the Colonel remarked, ''It 



^Robert B. Cftbeeo commmiealed the abov» legeod to Geor«e BoIem. ti Pldadelpliia. who mi- 
dtied kbtoberalifdfvnsaBdeffliietilleof'TlieLefendofliieHooDdi." 
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must have been from the furnace we just passed that the 
Durham boats, with the other flat boats we had, were 
secured to take us across to Trenton that Christmas eve 
^/^Q we interfered with the festivities of our British friends." 
Colonel ^ hardly heard the remark of my warlike ancestor, for I 
^Q J was mentally thanking my lucky stars that our route had 
0}^^ not coincided exactly with that of the famous ** Indian 
Qiiafr^y Walk," by which the governing powers in early times 
maintained that the Indians had deeded to us honest 
white people a very large amount of land. While mem- 
bers of Meeting and others held that our red-skinned 
friends had been cheated out of miles of territory. I feared 
that if the two old gentlemen had fully realized how close 
to the walk we had been travelling, I should not have 
been able to keep peace in the family. 
As South Easton was reached, with bridges crossing the 
Lehigh to Easton, and the Delaware to Phillipsburg, with 
locomotives pufiing and snorting, a bothered look came 
over Father Evans' face and I waited to hear what was 
passing in his mind. 

** James, is this the Forks of the Delaware? " 
" Yes sir." 

" Well, Nathaniel Vernon kept the ferry across both these 
rivers in the 1750's; he also had a house of entertainment 
across the Lehigh, and I fear, James, that his tavern was 
the best paying part of the enterprise, for I heard my 
father say when we were here at that time, and the In- 
dians were arriving with the Dutch farmers from the 
country around, that if a lock was not put on Vernon's 
rum barrels, there would be trouble if Indians and Dutch 
both took too much liquor at the same time. I heard, 
however, that when Governor Robert Hunter Morris ar- 
rived to make a treaty with the Indians, he ordered Ver- 
non to lock up his rum until the conferences were con- 
cluded." 
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*' A very wise precaution, sir/' observed the Colonel, and, 
with a mischievous laugh, quickly added, '' If all the 
stories were true they told of that imp of Satan, Teedyus- 
<*ung-" g.^^ 

Seeing a look of disapproval on our Quaker's face, Father p i^^.^ 
Andrieson, with mock humility, said, *' I beg your pardon, , 
sir, I believe this great chief first joined the Moravians, ^y, 
but they not having much political power, he forsook q^i^ 
them and united himself with your religious society/' 
C| ** Never mind that, Alexander," tartly rejoined Father 
Evans, "what was thee going to tell about him?" 
** Well, sir," answered the Colonel, " he was a lusty, raw- 
boned, haughty fellow, fifty years old, always desiring 
everyone he came in contact with to treat him with great 
respect, wishing to take the conunanding position when- 
ever he could. His name, translated, was, ' One who 
makes the earth tremble.' He could drink three or four 
quarts of rum a day (and oh I such rum) without being 
drimk, so when he went on a spree, which he very often 
did, it cost someone a pretty penny to pay for his fun. 
(| A story told of this king of the Delawares, as he liked 
to be called, is that on one occasion, being very drunk, 
he was seated with his feet in the gutter, when a Quaker 
accosted him, with, 'Ah, Chief, how is this? I thought 
thee was turned a good Moravian.' He replied, 'Ugh I 
Chief no Moravian now; Chief turned Quaker yester- 
day.' '' J^ J0^ 

''Fie, Alexander," warmly interjected our Quaker pro- 
genitor. 

Deprecatingly, the Colonel continued, " Well, you know, 
sir, some of your members had to be disciplined, as you 
call it, for taking too much spirits, and they were the 
ones the Indian was copying. There was another story 
of a worthless Scotch fellow, who hailed him with, ' Well, 
cousin^ how do you do?' 'Cousin, cousin,' said 
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Teedyuschung, 'How do you make that out?' Oh, we 
are all cousins from Adam.' ' Then/ replied the Indian, 
' I am glad it is no nearer.' " 
C/iQ With fire in his eye. Father Evans sharply answered. 
Colonel '' Alexander, whatever thee or others of the world's peo- 
and pie may say of this Indian chief, he was the ablest man 
VAq among the Indians of these parts, and Friends felt that 
Quaker he and his people had been treated unfairly by the pro- 
prietary governors, particularly in what was termed, ' The 
Indian Walk.' " j^ j^ 

The old gentleman, having cooled down a little, in a 
quieter tone now addressed me, '' James, I remember how 
everything was done by the governor and his party to 
impress the Indians with their power and importance. 
This was the regular performance during the treaties : At 
three P. M., the Governor marched from his lodgings to 
place of conference, guarded by a party of the Royal 
Americans in the front and on the flanks, and a detach- 
ment of Colonel Weiser's Provincials in sub-divisions in 
the rear, with colors flying, drums beating, music playing, 
and this sort of nonsense was kept up every day during 
the conference. Friends never countenance this foolery, 
but went quietly about among the Indians as their 
friends, counselling them as to their rights against the 
injustices of the governors." 

With a cold glint in his eye, the Colonel followed the dis- 
cussion with, ** 1 always understood, sir, your Society, on 
these occasions, was not very popular with the governor's 
party. I read a letter from Colonel Conrad Weiser to 
Secretary Peters, in which he said the Indians seemed 
to be in very good temper, and signified g^eat satisfac- 
tion on his coming, also that he had strong hopes of some- 
thing effectual being done with them, * If there won't be 
too many cooks and busy body will stay at home.'" 
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Affecting not to notice the ill concealed warmth of the 
warrior, our Quaker very quietly observed, '' I suppose, 
Alexander, he referred to the little band of about thirty 
Friends, who generally attended these conferences, led by ^^ 
such men as Israel Pemberton, Joseph Galloway and ^ . . 
Isaac Norris." j^ j^ , 

More hotly, the Colonel retorted, " Well, yes sir, it was ^^ 
asserted that your people would visit Teedyuschung and ^ , 
the other Indians in private, and under the cover of dark- 
ness undo whatever had been accomplished during the 
day by the governor. You forced the governor to let the 
chief have a Quaker school teacher as secretary because 
you said the governor's secretary could forget too often 
what the governor did not want remembered. This able 
Indian, you know, could understand and speak English 
nearly as well as a white man, yet you secured an inter- 
pretor for him." 

In an exasperatingly calm manner, the old gentleman re- 
plied, " Quite true, son-in-law, but we thought it right to 
follow out our own consciences and oppose injustice, to 
make it clear to the Indian that we were his true friends, 
and were following out the plans and wishes of that good 
man, William Penn, with regard to them." 
Looking his opponent full in the eye, the Colonel de- 
manded, " Was it not a fact, sir, that what you were really 
opposing was the effort of the governor to have an armed 
force to hold in check the French and Indians who 
threatened to attack the province? " 
Calmjer, if possible than before, came our Friend's reply, 
'* Yes, Alexander, we did not believe in war, but in peace- 
ful methods, to settle all disputes." 

Our soldier renewed the charge with, " Still, sir, when a 
little later in 1763, the Indians began to be troublesome 
and arms were called for on the frontier and your friend 
Galloway hesitated to issue them, I heard of ' One Honest 
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Quaker/ who, being told of Galloway's action, said he 
would be responsible for all that should be lost, stole or 
broke/* j^ j^ 
A whimsical expession came over Father Evans' face as 

^L^l ^* replied, "The Friend thee refers to must have held 
« views which later on led him to unite himself with such 

My^^ men as Timothy Matlack and others of like ideas, whom 
Friends could not countenance and were therefore forced 
to disown. I believe they called themselves the Free 
Quakers, principally because they wished to be free to do 
whatever they pleased without being subject to the salu- 
tary discipline of true Friends." 

Not to be diverted from his argimient, and evidently be- 
lieving that his profession as a man at arms was covertly 
being assailed, our military man straightened himself, and 
with a fierce expression, but a perfectly controlled voice, 
addressed his father-in-law : " Possibly, sir ; but men of 
my cloth admired men like Colonel Matlack, who, not- 
withstanding the ridicule of their former acquaintances, 
were willing not only to wear, but to draw their swords 
in the defense of what we believed as a just cause. Many 
held that the injudicious and ill-advised talks your little 
band of Quakers held, together with the very numerous 
presents you gave to the Indians at the time of these 
conferences, fanned their discontent. Also that you were 
in a great measure responsible for the outbreaks which 
caused the deaths of many poor people living on the bor- 
ders of our province. I suppose I should not find fault, 
however, with the course events took, for in the war which 
ensued against the French and Indians, I held my firsc 
commission in the army; securing promotion before it 
closed. I graduated from it better fitted to serve in a 
higher rank in the war for freedom. In fact, those of us 
who held commissions of high rank from the Continental 
Congress had learned to fill them in these campaigns.*' 
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It was the old fight between the governor's party and 
the Assembly or Quaker party. Wearied of it, I turned 
the conversation. 
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CHAPTER DC 




^HY was this place called Bas- 
1 ton?" 

, Father Evans replied, "Oh, 
j that was one of those foolish, 
I sentimental fancies of Thomas 
I Penn, who, learning that Wtl- 
I liam Parsons and Nicholas 
j Scull had surveyed a town 
here at the Forks of the Dela- 
' ware, requested Governor 
Hamilton to name it Easton, 
and if a new county was to be formed out of Bucks 
County, it should be called Northampton. He was newly 
married to Julianna Fermor, the daughter of I^rd Pom- 
fret, whose country seat, Easton-Neston was located in 
Northamptonshire." 

Our fiery soldier, not yet having entirely cooled off aftei 
his rather warm controversy with his respected law par- 
ent, testily answered, " I do not know why you call 
Penn's action foolish, because he thought to please his 
young wife. Did I not shortly after my marriage surren- 
der my commission in the army to please your daugh- 
ter? " ^^ ^^ 

His father-in-law, with a droll look on his face, said, 
" Quite true, Alexander, I always thought it was the 
most sensible thing thee ever did." 
With an exclamation of surprised delight, he added, 
" Why, here is the very stone house William Parsons 
built for himself in 1757, at the comer of the streets; I 



see they are called Fifth and Northampton." 
Recovering from his disgrimtled mood, Father Andrieson 
chimed in with a merrier tone, " James, speaking of i757, 
also seeing the many drinking places about this town, m^/L^ 
reminds me that I have read somewhere an account of /vimiel 
proceedings here in 1756, when the Indians and the gov- ^^ j 
emor were giving each other strings of wampum, with all mf/^^ 
sorts of long speeches. Teedyuschung, on a Sunday in Qmj^^r 
July of that year, waited on the governor who had ar- 
rived the day before, * Thanked him for the Message ' he 
had sent him and * gave him a string to open his eyes 
and clear his throat.' I always thought it was a very 
neat way on the part of the chief, of suggesting that 
plenty of rum would help not only the governor, but him- 
self, to clear his throat and open his eyes." 
As I watched the twinkle in the Colonel's eyes while he 
told this story, I could but wonder if the slang expression 
of an eye opener, meaning a drink, was common in the 
days of which he was speaking. 

As we passed the comer of Fourth and Ferry streets, 
the Colonel, looking up, remarked, 'This is the house 
Colonel George Taylor lived in. I once brought a letter 
to him from our general in regard to some prisoners 
whom I had conveyed here. General Pulaski was leaving 
just as I was about entering." ^^ j^ 
** Yes, grandfather," I explained, " it is owned by the 
town of Easton. They have further honored Taylor's 
memory by erecting a monument to him, so you see there 
are some communities that take pleasure in honoring the 
great deeds perfomed by their revolutionary townsmen. 
The founder of this place, William Parsons, lies resting 
here in one of its burial places, with his tomb carefully 
marked by a raised flat slab bearing this inscription: 

William Parsons, Esq., 
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Bom May 6th, 1701, 
Died December 22nd, 1757. 
He rocked Easton in her cradle and watched her infant 
footsteps with paternal solicitude.' 
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and '^^^^ ^^^ ^^ \oQ,2\ history » with which I thought to interest 

Kf%a '^y grandsires, seemed to fall flat, they evidently wished 
to be the ones to impart information. I then remembered 
an experience of mine, when quite a youth. On being 
told that I might remain with the gentlemen after dinner 
when the ladies had left us to our tobacco and co£Fee, I 
thought it encumbent on me to entertain my elders, and 
talked ahead as fast as I could. After the guests had left, 
my paternal progenitor turned to me with the remark, 
" Young man, suppose hereafter you listen. No one 
gives a dam to hear what you have to say." 
The trolley car awaited us and soon Stockertown was 
reached. Father Evans addressed us with, " There lived 
and died here an Indian, Moses Tatamy, by name, who, 
when he was converted to Christianity by that Mission* 
ary David Brainard, buried his hatchet and scalping knife 
and never dug them up. As long as his counsels pre- 
vailed with his race, peace with the white man was main- 
tained. When about one hundred and fifty of his people 
were being escorted to Easton in 1756, to attend a con- 
ference, his son William, who had wandered a little from 
the rest, was wantonly shot by a white boy of fifteen 
years of age, just a mile below Bethlehem, and while the 
Moravians of that town did all that was possible for him, 
he died in about a month and was buried across the river 
opposite Bethlehem, in the presence of two hundred In- 
dians. I tell thee this story because it shows the feelings 
of many of the world's people at that time towards the 
red man." j^ j^ 
'' I alwa3rs understood, sir," observed the Colonel, '" that 
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every possible amend was made to the Indians for this 
unfortunate occurrence/' 

** Very true, Alexander, but what I wished to make clear 
to James was that the white boy would never have com- ^/^^ 
mitted such a wanton act, if he had not heard around him QqI^^^i 
sentiments openly avowed that the rights of the Indian ^^j^ 
need not be respected by a white man, because he was 0)^^ 
only a savage/' Quaker 

As the car stopped at Nazareth, I suggested a walk about 
the town to see the old Moravian buildings. At the men- 
tion of the name Moravian, the Colonel, with a smile 
upon his face, remarked, '' Mighty good people! and they 
know good victuals and drink. When I was in this coun- 
try, which was on several different occaasions during the 
War of Independence, I found the beer they made very 
fine, and remarked on it to one of the good brothers. 
He told me that as far back as 1753, it had a great repu- 
tation, for he remembered William. Parsons (whose tomb 
you showed us in Easton), was in the habit of sending to 
Bethlehem, a keg to be filled with beer, and in his note, he 
said * There is some scurvy grass and horse radish in the 
cagg that should be fermented with the beer for diet 
drink.'"" ^^ 4^ 

"Very likely it was very efficacious, Alexander," ob- 
served Father Evans, who was a firm believer in such 
old fashioned drinks as boneset tea, camomile tea and 
other pleasant decoctions wherewith our early ancestors 
were wont to improve their health, as they believed. 
The Colonel laughingly replied, ''The beer suited me 
without any herbs. But to continue ; it was in the early 
part of November, 1777, that I met the Hon. William 
EUery, of Rhode Island, who had travelled to Bethlehem 
from Boston. He had just returned from a visit to Naza- 
reth, and told me there were one hundred and twenty 
dragoons of Colonels Bland's and White's Virginia Cav- 
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airy camped there. Their horses were feeding on the 
hay and grain of the Moravian Society, which he found 
was disagreeable to the good brothers, but at the same 
»/L^ time perceived that they did not choose to complain 
Colonel "^"^^» ^^^^ ^^*^^ complaints should be thought to pro- 
and cccd' ^ot so much from their sufferings as from a dislike 
«yc^ to the American cause. Ellery continued, 'These peo- 

Quaker ^^^* ^^^^ ^^^ Quakers, are principled against bearing arms, 
but unlike them in this respect, they are not against pay- 
ing such taxes as the government may order them to pay 
towards carrying on war. They do not believe in a sly, 
underhand way of aiding and assisting the enemy while 
they cry ' Peace, peace,' as the manner of scmie Quak- 
ers is, not to impeach the whole body of them.' " 
"Himiph! how could thee expect a man coming from 
New England, who drove people of our persuasion from 
amongst them on account of their belief, to understand 
Friends? '' j^ jg^ 

'* Speaking of that, Father Evans," replied the Colonel, 
'' what do you think occurred here between your friend, 
George Whitfield, and these good Moravians? Well, one 
of the Brethren told me the story thus: William Penn's 
daughter, Letitia, sold the Barony of Nazareth, amount- 
ing to five thousand acres, to Whitfield, in May, 1740. 
and he employed some Moravian mechanics to erect a 
free school for negoes (after the model of his Orphan 
House in Georgia), but being incited by the misrepresen- 
tations of others, and misled by doctrinal zeal, in a hasty 
moment he summarily discharged them. Further work 
on the school building was discontinued. Nathaniel Irish* 
at his mill on Saucon Creek, sheltered them. His com- 
tnent on the occurrence was, that he had his doubts about 
Whitfield's religion if he drove the Moravians away, for 
he had learned to know them as good people." 
" Alexander," interrupted our Quaker compaion, " I heard 
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of this seemingly uncalled for action of Friend White- 
field's, but thee sees that he had not had the advantage 
of the discipline of Friends, which teaches us to restrain 
our feelings and be calm and moderate in all our thoughts (j)^^ 

and actions." j^ j^ Colonel 

Having delievered nimself of this testimony on behalf of nn j 
his religious body, the old gentleman folded his hands ^f^^ 
and awaited further remarks from his son-in-law, who, Quaker 
with a nod of his head, concluded with, " Finally, his 
fellow traveller and financial backer, William Seward, 
died. Becoming pecuniarily straightened in consequence 
of the loss (Seward's Administrators demanding pay- 
ment of loans made), he threw his estate in Pennsylvania 
into the market and in the summer of 1741, the Mora- 
vians bought the Friedensthal Barony, on which they 
built Nazareth, Christian's Spring, Friedensthal and other 
church settlements." 

After a momentary pause, the Colonel remarked, " If you 
will allow me, I will add that I cannot help saying that I 
was much impressed when among them, with the true 
gentleness of these good people. One story the good 
brother told me will illustrate it. At Christian's Spring, 
named for Christian Renatus, a son of Count Zinzendorf , 
their founder, some trout were living in the spring and 
under the care and love of one of the brothers, these game 
cocks among the fishes had been so tamed as to feed our 
of his hand and allow him to take them from the water." 
(| As we approached the church, there burst forth a grand 
Georgian melody, wafted to us from its organ, which was 
being played by a finished musician. The Colonel urged 
us to enter the building, but failing to gain Father Evans' 
consent to linger and listen to some music from the old 
organ, we wended our way back to the trolley for Bethle- 
hem. In an aside, the Colonel remarked, "I wonder 
whether it's because the old gentleman does'nt know one 
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tune from another, or because his Quaker principles make 

him unwilling to hear good music.** 

The arrival of the car prevented the necessity of my 

m^/L^ making reply, so I, wishing to smooth matters between 

Colond ** ^^^ gentlemen by suggesting a new topic of conver- 

and sation, remarked on the very high groimd we had been 

mf/L^ traversing since leaving Easton, and the beautiful views 

Qu^^P in every direction, also that we had crossed few, if any, 

small streams of water. 

The Colonel having assumed a sort of protectorate over 
this land on which his beloved Moravians dwelled, ob- 
served, ** This stretch of land, James, between EUiston and 
Bethlehem was formerly called the drylands for the reason 
you have just noted. The Moravians were thoroughly 
alive to the advantage of high situations as the best 
adapted for dwelling places. The fact that streams were 
generally found in valleys they well knew, but they made 
water run up hill, and built the first water works erected 
in America, which not only lifted the water, but dis- 
tributed it to the houses, as I saw in Bethlehem. I 
visited the water works at Bethlehem in 1777, and was 
so impressed with what I saw and heard that I will tell 
you of it" j^ jS^ 

** James,'' interjected Father Evans, in a dry tone, ** from 
what Alexander told us a while ago, I was led to believe 
that both he and his Moravian friends were more inter- 
ested in beer than water. Pray continue, Alexander, I 
am pleased to learn that thee is occasionally interested 
in water rather than strong drink.'* 
The Colonel, in a low voice to me, observed, " The old 
gentleman must have been visited by a committee from 
the monthly meeting to inquire as to his use of malt and 
spirituous liquors." Then in a natural key, added, '' Well, 
to give my account; the first works were built in 1754, 
but the rapidly growing town required increased water 
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facilities, so in 1761, Christiansen, aided by John Arbo 
and Frederick von Marschall, prepared plans for new 
works. A two story stone building was erected which 
is still standing. In it were placed three single acting ff^^ 
force pumps of iron (cast at the Durham Furnace we Ccdonel 
passed coming to Easton), of 18 inch stroke, worked by ^nd 
a triple crank geared to the shaft of an imdershot water ^/^^ 
wheel, eighteen feet in diameter and two feet clear in the Quaker 
buckets. The head of water was two feet. On the water 
wheel shaft was a wallower of thirty-three rounds, which, 
geared into a spur wheel of fifty-two cogs, attached to a 
cross head, worked in grooves to give them a motion 
parallel to the pumps. The works were designed to raise 
water seventy feet, subsequently increased to one hun- 
dred and twelve feet. The rising mains were made of 
gimi wood, and other pipes of yellow pine." ^^ j^ 
Our Quaker, always courteous, vainly tried to hide a 
yawn as he listened to the rather tedious description, but 
his spirits revived as our car stopped in the middle of 
Bethlehem, and with manifest joy he exclaimed, '" Here 
we are at Bethlehem ! What a different place it was, as I 
remember it before the war with Great Britain! I was 
paying a call on my cousin, John Evans' widow, not far 
from my home, when Anna Pole, Betsy Bringhurst, Han- 
nah Calendar, James Bringhurst and Samuel Samson 
stopped to call. They were on their way to this place and 
asked me to join them, which I agreed to do. They were 
all members of Arch Street Meeting in Philadelphia. 
When I attended yearly meeting I always made it a 
point to eat dinner with them once at least, whilst in 
the city. James, I fear we country Friends often re- 
gretted our week in the city at this time, for city Friends 
were very hospitable and had very good meals. Some 
of us might have been accused at times of caring too 
much for the pleasures of the table. We arrived near dark 
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at the Lehigh River, passed the Crown Inn, crossed the 
ferry, came up the hill to this tavern, called the Sun Inn, 
kept by Peter Worbas, who was one of the five who es- 
gy^ caped from Gnadenheutten when that place was destroyed 

Colonel ^^ ** Indians in 1755. We had a very fine meal and 
and attentive serving men. I was awakened in the morning 
8%A by one hundred cows, a number of them with bells, a 
Quaker ^^^^^^^^^ goat, and two she goats, driven into town by 
two of the Sisters, as was the custom morning and even- 
ing. The animals were well cared for and it was an at- 
tractive sight." j^ j^ 

With an expression of sadness in his voice, the Colonel 
said, "The peaceful picture you drew. Father Evans, 
was sadly changed when I visited the place. While these 
good people did not have actual battles fought at their 
door, still, they had all the horrors of war right in their 
midst, as their town was twice used as a general hos- 
pital for the Continental army. One of the brethren 
told me their position with regard to the war was this: 
' It is our desire to live at peace with all men. We 
wish well to the country we dwell in. Our declining to 
exercise in the use of arms is no new thing; nor does 
it proceed from certain considerations, being a funda- 
mental principle of the Brethren's church, a point of con- 
science which our first settlers brought with them into 
this province. We never have, nor will ever act inimi- 
cally to this country. We will do nothing against its 
peace and interest, nor oppose any civil rule or regu- 
lation in the province or country wherein we dwelL On 
the other hand, we will submit ourselves in all things in 
which we can keep a good conscience and not withdraw 
our shoulders from the common burden.' '' 
Father Evans, looking directly before him and address- 
ing no one in particular, but in a slightly acidulated 
manner, said, '' That is what a worldly acquaintance of 
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mine would call beating the Old Boy around the stiunp; 
not being unwilling to fight themselves but ready to pay 
taxes for someone else to do it. Pray continue, Alex- 
ander, thee interests me with thy account of these peo- ftX^ 

pic." j0^ jl^ Colonel 

With a glance of disapproval at his father-in-law, the ^qJ 
soldier continued, '* News from the war from its incep- gy^^ 
tion, of course, came to the Brethren, but when, early Quaker 
in December, 1776, they were advised that, by order of 
General Washington, their town was to have established 
in it the general hospital of the army, they then knew 
the very worst horrors of conflict were to be at their 
very firesides. So when Doctors Warren and Shippen 
arrived, they were assured by the heads of the com- 
munity that all would be done for them which lay in 
their power. Their mission in life was to help the suf- 
fering, sick and afflicted, so the two hundred and fifty 
poor, sick and wounded men from our army came with 
the doctors. Someone having blundered or neglected 
in the commissary department, they arrived without 
the food, which did not arrive for three days. But for 
the loving kindness of these good people, all would have 
nearly starved to death. Do you wonder, James, that I 
think so highly of the Brethern? '' 

This last remark, while addressed to me, was really 
directed to Father Evans, who had closed his eyes and 
gave no sign of noticing what was being said. The Colo- 
nel turned to me as a more interested audience and re- 
simied his narrative. 

'' General Sullivan arrived with from 3,000 to 4,000 men 
on December 17th of this year and camped for the night. 
As all soldiers know, fence rails bum better and are less 
trouble to cut than green timber, so the settlement's 
fences suffered from this one day's encampment. This 
experience was often repeated, for troops were con- 
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stantly passing through the place. Five deaths occurred 

in the hospital on December 22d, but they and the 

rest of this battalion of invalids had been visited abnost 

«yc daily by good Brother Ettwein, the clergyman of the 

Colonel Moravians." 

and ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ interest from our Quaker, Father 
g^^ Andrieson, with evident deep feeling, continued, '' I have 
Qiiii V^y b^^^ present, James, as a soldier at the religious services 
of different denominations, where more or less pomp was 
observed, but the description given me by a surgeon who 
attended with the rest of his fellows The Vigils of Christ* 
mas Eve, held here in that December, made a great im- 
pression upon me. Assembled in their church with the 
men on one side and the women on the other, the organ 
sweetly playing the air of their lovely Christmas hymn, 
taken up shortly by the whole congregation, voicing 
peace on earth, good will to men, the surgeons and offi- 
cers who were stationed in the town, with bowed rever- 
ential heads, the words of love and hope spoken by the 
good brother, brought to all, the thoughts of loved ones 
at home. The usual joyous note of the season was mis- 
sing, for would not the very hymns on the birth of the 
Redeemer be the requiem for many a poor fellow lying 
within hearing, before the close of the following Christ- 
mas day?" ^^ j^ 

''Pomp and form always did attract the unthinking world- 
ly people," sententiously remarked our Quaker ances- 
tor, who then relapsed into silence, with eyes still closed 
Ignoring the interruption, the narrator continued, with 
a grim smile, '* I see, James, one of your patriotic socie- 
ties has marked the old building we occupied as a hospital, 
with a bronze tablet. This was the building most used 
by the army, but these people were compelled to vacate 
building after building at different times for our use, 
for all sorts of purposes, such as keeping prisoners of 
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war, sheltering troops sent to guard munitions of war and 
the baggage of the army. In September, 1777, before 
the battle of Germantown, all material that would im- 
pede our movements was sent here, and General Wash- (M^ 
ington's personal baggage remained here six weeks. QqIoq^i 
General Lafayette tried to stop a British bullet at Bran- umi 
d3rwine, and came here to get over the effects of the en- ^/^^ 
counter. He was nursed by Mrs. Barbar Boeckel and Qualrar 
her daughter, Leissel, who, I remember, was very pleas- 
ing to look upon. One house was kept free from soldiers 
and guarded by that brave fellow. General Count Casi- 
mier Pulaski. It was known as the Sisters' House; and, 
in recognition of his courteous service. Sister Susan von 
Gersdorf, their superintendent, suggested, and had made, 
a banner or guidon for his troop. It was of double crim- 
son silk with the designs handsomely embroidered in 
yellow silk, the letters being shaded with green. On 
the obverse side of the banner appeared the ' All Seeing 
Eye,* within a circle of thirteen stars, surrounded by the 
motto, ' Non Alius Regit,' (no other governs). On the 
reverse side were the letters, U. S., encircled with the 
motto 'Unita Virtus Forcior,' (union makes valor 
stronger). Every place was crowded. The garret, and 
even the cellar were made use of to put the poor sick 
and wounded men in. Straw became so scarce that one 
bundle had to serve for three men in succession as beds. 
Putrid fever broke out. Men with gaping wounds lay 
next to those with all sorts of sickness, the wounds em- 
bibing the poison of the sick. The sight was heart rend- 
ing and discouraging, but through it all the good Breth- 
em worked on, helping the doctors to the best of their 
ability. After spending such time as my duty called for, 
in looking after some of my poor men who were here. 
I sought refuge at the Sun Inn, and with two fellow 
officers sat down to a meal which I could hardly believe 
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could have been served us. There was venison* moor 

game, delicious red and yellow bellied trout, luxuriant 

asparagus and wild strawberries with the highest flavor. 

«yc^ We had exquisite old port and Madeira and fine brandy 

Colonel *^ *^P ^^ ^^*' ^ ^ 

and ^^ ^^ account closed, Father Evans, with an amused 

^s^Q smile at his having bothered the Colonel by his seeming 

Chi^V^y ^P^^^y» i^cmarked, "Alexander, thee would have James 

believe that none but saints made up the community, 

but I entered into conversation with a lad when I was 

here, and in reply to my question as to what he did, he 

said he was first apprenticed to Brother R in the chip 

hat business, that he was an austere man who fed his 
apprentices largely on mush. His next master was very 
passionate and profane, as well as fond of squirrel shoot- 
ing. Being the youngest apprentice, he was privileged 
to accompany his master on the hunt to the woods east 
of the town, as far as Nancy's run, which was good 

ground for his game. On one occasion. Brother K 

stumbled over a stump. He seized a billet of wood, be- 
laboring the stump soundly. The boy used to carry the 
game and a hollow fish (glass) painted green, filled with 
gin, his master having what was then called a dry liver 
and afilicted with unquenchable thirst'* 
The Colonel proceeded to tell us how the place came 
near being made the seat of government; of the visit of 
Washington, later on of that of his wife ; and so on, when 
there broke upon our ears, the beautiful music of a quar- 
tet of trombones from above us, in the belfry of the 
church. They were following their old custom of an- 
nouncing to the congregation the passing away of one 
of their members. To those who were to the manor 
bom, the air told the age of the person deceased, and 
whether married or single. Both the old gentlemen were 
eager to tell much more about this most interesting place, 



Bethlehem, but as trolley cars only wait for coal carts 
or autocratic teamsters, we were obliged to board the one 
just arriving to be carried to Allentown. 
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CHAPTER X 




IHE majority of the people of 
the country we will now pass 
through are what you call 
nnsylvania Dutch," re- 
marked the ColoneL " As Dr. 
Rush explained to me, their 
ancestors came chiefly from 
I the Palatinate, Alsace, Swabia 
and Saxony. In fact, every 
I principality and Dukedom of 
Germany. Generally all they 
brought with them was a chest filled with clothes, a 
bible, prayer-book or hymnal, with a few pieces of goM 
or silver in their pockets. They hired themselves out for, 
say five years, to pay back the passage money for bring- 
ing them to this country. In settling in the country, 
they Brst built good bams for their ho^es and cattle and 
a long bouse for themselves, which they improved later 
on, when they prospered. A saying of theirs is, that 'a son 
should always begin his improvements where his father 
left off,' so the second generation built substantial stone 
houses, and, if possible, better and larger bams than thar 
fathers. Their houses were comfortable in winter, made 
so by large close stoves, so that twice the business was 
done by every branch of the family in knitting, spinning 
and mending farming utensils, than was done in houses 
where the members of the family crowded near to a com- 
mon fireplace or shivered at a distance from it, with hands 
and fingers that moved by reason of the cold with only 
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half their usual quickness." 

Father Evans could scarce wait for the ending of Dr. 
Rush's essay, so when it came to an end the old gentle- 
man bristled up with, *' Grandson, if thee pays attention O^^ 
to all that is said or written by those favorable to the Colonel 
Dutch settlers, thee will be led to believe that these peo- ^ qJ 
pie taught the rest of the community all they knew of C'Ae 
thrift or industry. I can assure thee," he added, " that Quaker 
there were as fine farms and buildings around Gwynedd 
and in the Welsh tract as any that could be found among 
our German neighbors." 

The Colonel winked at me at his father-in-law's warmth, 
and I hastily said, "Well, the Dutch still hold to the 
character of their ancestors, but their language is almost 
impossible for the German to understand. 
" I know," interposed the Colonel, " in my time even, 
their speech was called Pennsylvania Dutch, and they 
spoke of German as Preacher Dutch, for that language 
was used by their clergy in their sermons." 
" This place AUentown," interrupted Father Evans, " was 
not settled originally by the Dutch, but by Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians and belonged to William Allen, chief jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania. It is from this family that its 
name is derived, although at first it was called Northamp- 
ton." j^ j^ 

" Father Evans," whispered the Colonel, " has never for- 
given the Dutch for uniting with the governor's party, 
thereby ousting the Quakers from control of the Assem- 
bly, so you need not be surprised at his not admiring the 
people of this section." 

Not noticing the Colonel's comment, I asked Father 
Evans for the early history of the place. 
'' Well, I must go back a little, James, to make it clear 
to thee. The surveyor of the province was directed by 
Thomas Penn to lay off for his personal use a tract of 
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five thousand acres* and when the survey was completed, 

he assigned it to Joseph Turner on May i8th, 1732. Two 

years later, William Allen of Philadelphia, who after- 

gyL^ wards became Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, came into 

Colonel P^ss^^^oi^ ^{ ^^^ tract. He was a wealthy man. His 

and ^^^* ^^^ * daughter of the lawyer, Andrew Hamilton of 

^y^^ Philadelphia, who designed the State House, and his 

Q^mkfir <^^US^^^^ ^^^ married, later on. Governor John Penn. 

He was a very large speculator in land in Pennsylvania 

and made his money by speculations, as they always 

turned out well." 

Here the old gentleman paused for a moment, and witli 
a sly look at the Colonel, he continued, "Thee sees 
James, Allen could well be considered as strongly at- 
tached to the Governor's party. In fact, by some it was 
held that his influence in high quarters was too great, for 
James Logan, Secretary of the province, wrote to Thomas 
Penn in regard to Allen, that ' He had a method of pro- 
curing a knowledge of the quality or worth of the land 
which he affected by private agreements he made with 
the surveyor, who traversed the wild lands of Northamp- 
ton County, to whom he gave douceurs; in this manner 
he became the wealthiest of the land speculators, be- 
cause persons desirous of purchasing good tracts would 
purchase from him in preference to all others.' This was 
written in 1762, the same year that his son James laid 
out this town." j^ j^ 

There was a note of satisfaction in the voice of my 
Quaker relative as he closed his remarks, very expres- 
sive of exultation over having scored a point against 
his son-in-law, so I was not surprised to hear the Colonel 
reply, " Yes ! Yes sir, but Logan, you must acknowledge, 
was so keen in the interest of the Penn family that he 
thought no one but his employers should make any 
money out of the unsettled land." 
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Seeing that his shot at the governor had called forth a 
retort from the soldier, Father Evans with a quaint 
smile, continued, "About 1770, Allen built here a mas- 
sive stone cottage, which he called Trout Hall, where Q>^^ 
the family often entertained large parties from Phila- G>lonel 
delphia, who came for the fishing and shooting, which and 
was very fine in this region* The governor occasionally 6)^^ 
visited the place, and formed one of the merry party Quaker 
which assembled around the plenteous table to enjoy 
the game they had secured, and listen to the tales of 
skill related by the sportsmen who had captured the fish 
and birds. The story is told that on one occasion, how- 
ever, the governor had visited this neighborhood and 
Trout Hall being closed, he was compelled to stop at 
the tavern, kept by a good Scotch-Irish Presbyterian on 
the Sabbath Day, when no grouse shooting could with 
propriety be indulged in. Being a worldly man, he found 
himself much wearied in mind for lack of occupation, 
and dispairingly asked his landlord if he had an inter- 
esting book in his house, the perusal of which might 
cause the hours to pass less tediously. * Yes indeed,' 
replied the host, ' I have the most interesting book you 
ever read,' and thereupon produced for him a well worn 
copy of the Scriptures. The Governor felt the reproof 
and read the Bible in silence." j^ j^ 
With the desire to break what appeared to our warrior 
another attack on the Governor, Father Andrieson, forc- 
ing a smile, said, " A very good story, sir. It reminds 
me of a Scotch tale I heard about an extrmely pious old 
Highland woman, who was very sick. The Doctor or- 
dered her to take some whiskey toddy just before her 
sleeping time. Visiting her the next day, the medical 
man, in answer to his question, was informed by the 
old woman that she had not taken the drink, she ex- 
plained that she feared she was near death and she did 
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not wish to go before the Ahnighty with the smell of 
whiskey on her breath.'' j^ j^ 
Father Evans essayed to look in a reproving manner 
^yL^ at the story teller, but he ill concealed his amusement. 
Colonel How^^^r* '^c quickly recovered himself and resumed his 
^1^ J conversation. " If thee will pardon a little more history 
^f^Q of the Allen family, I will try to give thee a short account 
Quaker ^^ ^^^ Chief Justice. He was an able but very proud 
worldly m^n, and was one of three in the city who owned 
and rode in a coach drawn by four black horses, driven 
by an English coachman. He and his father-in-law 
bought the ground on which the State House in Phila- 
delphia stands with their own money, and when it was 
completed, handed it over to the State and were reim- 
bursed. He inaugurated its banqueting hall by giving 
a great feast in it, which some said ' was the most grand, 
the most elegant entertainment that had been made in 
these parts of America.' As he had no scruples against 
war, he helped the province with money in the French 
War of 1752-62. He was Chief Justice from 1751 to 1774. 
He was ever ready, as he said, to resort to arms to force 
the ministry to abandon their oppressive and unconsti- 
tutional course, but not to fight against his king." 
Here Father Evans paused, when the Colonel remarked, 
" I will continue for you, James, the rest of the story of 
this family of Tories. The Chief Justice was about sev- 
enty-four years old when independence was declared, 
and went to England to await the ending of the trouble 
and died there in 1780. He had four sons, John, Andrew. 
William and Jam,es, and two daughters. One of the latter 
married Governor John Penn ; the other James Delancey. 
of New York. John was elected to the Provincial Con- 
gress of New Jersey in 1776, but, being in the minority, 
soon left it, and died two years later in Philadelphia. 
William Allen held a Colonel's commission; served in 
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the Canadian campaign in 1775, but resigned when inde- 
pendence was declared. Andrew Allen first, was a dele- 
gate to Continental Congress, but resigned the latter 
part of 1776. In December of 1776, the three brothers I m^^ 
have mentioned, being considered disaffected, went to CqIqq^ 
Trenton, and put themselves under the protection of g^^kd 
Lord Howe. James remained here. He built a fine man- gy^^ 
sion along side of Trout HalL He, like his brother in OmJcer 
New Jersey, was a member of the Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, but retired to this place June 16, 1776; as he says 
in his diary, driving here in the chariot, phaeton and 
sulky from Philadelphia. He was accused of disaffec- 
tion but managed to disprove it to the satisfaction of the 
Board of War. He gave the Whigs of his neighborhood 
great offense by entertaining British officers, who were 
prisoners, at his house. Once during these times, when 
his carriage was being driven through the streets of 
Philadelphia, with his wife and children in it, they en- 
countered a body of militia with whom the driver had 
an altercation, inciting them so much that the soldiers 
broke the glass in the carriage. But for the intervention 
of David Deshler, who fortunately was in Philadeuphia, 
and passing, and led the carriage away from the men, 
serious consequences might have ensued. It seemed a 
singular coincidence that his neighbor, Deshler, should 
be passing at the moment, for he was well known as a 
strong supporter of the American cause. He was one of 
the most prominent men in Northampton County, and, 
with John Amdt, was Commissary of the Supplies for 
our army. When the United States and state of Penn- 
sylvania had no funds in 1780, he advanced money from 
his personal means.'' ^^ j^ 

Father Evans had tried not very successfully to suppress 
a yawn or two over this lengthy account, and now es- 
sayed to take up the conversation, but was prevented 
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by the Colonel, who continued, " Pardon me. One more 

word of this place. When everything of value which 

the people could cart away from Philadelphia on the 

g>^^ approach of Howe, was being removed, they, among 

G>lonel ®^^®^ things, sent the State House bell to this town for 

and ^^^ keeping. While troops were constantly moving 

gy^^ through this settlement during the war, the only time 

Quaker ^^^^ ^ remember it to have had any sick and wounded 

was in 1778, when there were some men quartered in a 

shoe factory." 

" Well, Alexander," interrupted Father Evans, " I can 
tell thee that if it was no better than a tavern which used 
to be here before the war, called the King of Prussia, 
thy soldier friends must have had a sad time, for when 
the party I was with, of which I spoke a while ago, 
left Bethlehem, we stopped at this tavern, but it smelled 
so badly that we could not remain. Had it not been for 
the kindness of Mr. Backhaus, who invited the company 
to take breakfast with him« we must have gone without 
We were strangers and he took us in, for which he had 
our blessing." 

'* We take this car for Reading," I remarked. 
** Why, James, we must pass that tavern called Levants, 
on this road, at which my friend Ellery told me of his 
stopping," observed the Colonel. 

** Does thee mean the place kept by that fellow Daniel 
Levan, who escorted the Friends who were deported to 
Winchester, in September, 1777?" demanded Father 
Evans, j^ j^ 

" There was another man of the same name, who escorted 
the Friends from Reading to Winchester, sir, and he lived 
in Berks County, but this man who kept the tavern, died 
in the summer of 1777, while your friends, as you know» 
were deported in the autumn of that year," I answered. 
Q '' Alexander, when thee is through telling James about 
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the experiences of thy friend, I will tell thee how it fared 
with my party, as we were travelling from Bethlehem 
and Allentown." 

" Well, the tavern was located on the road from Read- tg/^Q 
ing to Easton." j0^ j^ Colonel 

'' Yes, I know the road was located by Daniel Sultz in ^^lA 
1775," interjected Father Evans. " Pardon my interrupt- gy^^ 
ing thee, but the Maxatawney Road crossed the road QmJcer 
where the tavern stood." 

Noticing the old gentleman's evident impatience to tell 
his story of the lodging house, the Colonel good naturedly 
remarked, " I will try, sir, to make my account of the 
place short, so, to continue, I first heard of the place from 
a friend of mine who took a simmier jaimt in 1773. He 
said his party had a very bad dinner at this tavern, but 
could have put up with the meal if the landlady had only 
kept out of the room with her shocking bad eyes. Then 
William EUery, with his friend. Judge Dana, passed this 
road in November, 1777, on their way to York, Pennsyl- 
vania. They stopped at Levan*s on November 12th, and 
met there Colonel Brown, of Massachusetts, who a month 
before had surprised the outposts of Ticonderoga, freed 
one hundred American prisoners of war, captured four 
companies of regulars, a quantity of stores and canon, 
and destroyed a large number of boats. He gave an 
account of his expedition and the mode of surrender of 
the vaunting Burgoyne." 

" Never mind thy friend's military experience, Alexander. 
I dare say he was very brave, according to his account," 
testily remarked our Quaker. 

" Very well, then, I will omit the roar of the guns, and 
the account of the terrible slaughter. Ellery said, ' Thr 
room in which we sat and lodged admitted the cold air 
at a thousand chinks and our narrow bed had on it only 
a thin nig and one sheet We went to bed almost com- 
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pletely dressed, but even that did not do. It was so cold 
that I could not sleep. I wished a thousand times that 
the Old Fellow had our landlady. Our fellow lodgers 
^y^^ suffered as much as we did, and if they had read Tris- 
Colonel ^^^"^ Shandy's Chapter of Curses, would have cursed her 
^Q J through his whole catalogue of curses. What added to 
^y^^ the infamousness of this tavern was the extreme squali- 
Qii^j^^ dity of the rooms, beds and every utensil.' He continued 
his story of this sink of filth and abomination with a cir- 
cumstance which, while it shows that their dirty land- 
lady had some idea of neatness, m,ust excite a contemp- 
tuous smile. The table on which we were to breakfast 
was so inexpressibly nasty that we begged she would 
put a clean napkin on it to which this Simplex Munditis 
objected that the coffee might dirty the cloth. The ava- 
rice of this mass of filth was as great as her sluttishness 
— ^was so great that I cannot forbear noticing it. Not- 
withstanding that we had nothing of her but a hock of 
pork boiled a second time, some bread and butter, we 
found our own tea and coflee and hay and oats for the 
horses, this daughter of Lycurgus charged for Mr. Dana, 
myself and servant thirty-eight shillings lawful money." 
Q I could not help noticing the eagerness with which my 
Quaker ancestor awaited the conclusion of his son-in- 
law's account. For a moment, he was once more a young 
man with all the spirit of fun portrayed in his face, as 
this story comes to him, which his years of self repres- 
sion cannot down, but quickly restraining himself, though 
with laughter in his eye, he began his tale, " Well, Alex- 
ander, from what thy friend told thee of the place, it had 
not improved any since my visit to it, which was, for- 
tunately, only for dinner, but I remember a letter my 
wife received from Elizabeth Drinker. Thee knows, the 
wife of Henry Drinker? She was travelling from Read- 
ing to Easton, and arrived at the tavern about dusk. She 
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wrote, 'This evening, our landlady, a dirty old Dutch 
woman, refused changing very dirty for clean sheets, 
though after much entreaty, she pretended to comply, 
but we found to our mortification that she had taken the m&^ 
same sheets, sprinkled them, and then ironed and hung Colonel 
them by the fire, and placed them on the bed, so that umi 
we were necessitated' to use our cloaks, etc., and this ^/^^ 
night slept without sheets. With the assistance of our QyiJcer 
two servants' cooking, we supped pretty well and slept 
better than we had any reason to expect, all in one room. 
Our horses fared well. Hannah Stevenson, who is trav- 
elling with me, and self, folded the dirty sheets nutmeg 
fashion and left them covered up in ye bed, for the old 
woman to tug and scold at. May it be the means to 
mend her manners; her husband is a rich farmer.' 
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flT Kutztown, while waiting for 
the car for Reading, Father 
Evans observed, " One of the 
young women of our travell- 
ing party from Bethlehem re- 
marked (when she heard that 
the place was named after the 
first settler), 'Why did not a 
man of a more euphonious 
name choose to be the first 
to settle here?' However, I 
suppose some of our English names strike the German 
ear oddly enough." j^ ^ 

As the old gentleman paused, there was an expression 
on his face which seemed to imply that the trip he had 
taken with his Quaker friends of both sexes had been 
most agreeable. Then flashed into my mind an old 
tale in the family, that my Quaker progenitor had been 
a beau in his day, among the young women Friends and 
there was quite a flutter of excitement one First Day 
morning on the women's side of the meeting, when he 
announced his intention of marrying grandmother Evans. 
So, trying to catch my friendly ancestor, I remarked, 
" You must have had a very enjoyable trip with the ladies 
through this country when you were a young man. 
How did the travelling compare with this trolley car?" 
<|The Colonel also cast a quick glance at his father-in- 
law to see the effect of my shot. If it hit a tender spot, 
we failed to discover it, for Father Evans, with a per 
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fectly unruffled manner, answered, '^ It was rather differ- 
ent then from now. Then, the trip must be made on 
horseback with saddle bags, containing only the most 
necessary articles, for thee can readily understand we gy^^ 
could not weigh our steeds down with much baggage, rvji^-^j 
and also expect them to carry us on a long journey.*' ^-.j 
fl " Sly old boy," whispered the Colonel, " he did not «yL^ 
show you his hand that time. My! what a card player Quaker 
he would make with that immobile face of his." 
With barely a concealed expression of, ** You did not 
catch me that time," Father Evans* continued, " The iron 
furnaces we passed on this road bring to my mind the 
furnace called Reading, although it was not situated at 
the town so named, but on a creek (French Creek) fur- 
ther down the Schuylkill. I remember hearing a storv 
of the negro foundrynxan of the furnace who discovered 
silver ore somewhere in the neighborhood, but not liking 
his master, refused to tell where he had found it. Shortly 
after, this colored man broke his neck and his secret died 
with htm«" j^ j^ 

" Was the black man owned by a member of your relig- 
ious body, sir?" interrogated the Colonel, with the evi- 
dent intention of bringing up that uncomfortable sub- 
ject, slavery, over which Quakers had been much dis- 
turbed. Feigning not to have heard the question, and the 
high hills about Reading having come in view. Father 
Evans continued, pointing to Mount Penn, '* Our party, 
some on horseback, and some in carriages, wound theic 
way up that hill, but to gain the top we had to leave 
the horses and conveyances behind climbing the rest ot 
the way on foot. After overcoming all obstructions we 
found ourselves on the summit which commanded an ex* 
tensive prospect of the adjacent country." 
Turning to the Colonel with the patient bearing of one 
who had been interrupted by the suggestion of an un- 
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comfortable subject, — slavery being a thorn in the flesh 
of members of Meeting, the old gentleman, with the in- 
tention of parrying the thrust at Quakers, remarked, 
^y^^ " Alexander, the black man, from his ugly disposition and 
Colond ^^®P^^y ^^ temper, must have been reared by one whose 
and conduct did not coincide with the usual manner of 
gyj^ Friends.'* j^ j^ 

Qim V^r On arriving at Reading, we walked about to see the 
place. At Fifth and Washington streets, northeast cor- 
ner. Father Evans remarked, '' Michael Bright built a 
tavern here in 1760, and Adam Whitman on Penn Square 
(Fifth), had a tavern, but I see they have a bank called 
the Farmers' Bank on the spot By the way, I do not 
remember our crossing Antelauney (Maiden) Creek on 
our way here. It was near where it entered the Schuylkill 
that the Starrs, friends of ours, settled." 
" That creek enters the river about six nxiles above here, 
and we did not cross it on our way over, sir," I replied. 
^"Nicholas Scull laid out this town," continued our 
Quaker historian, " in 1748, and Conrad Weiser, Francis 
Parvin and William Hartley began selling lots in June of 
the next year." With a slightly contemptuous manner, 
he added, " The first inhabitants were mostly German^:, 
who lived, thought and acted very differently from 
Friends, and while we had meetings near Monocacy. 
Maiden Creek Township and Robeson Township, the 
only one we had in this town was established in 1752.*' 
^Here, the Colonel believed, was his chance to come to 
the rescue of his beloved Germans, so carefully straight- 
ened his collar, pulled down his coat and with his hand- 
kerchief, flecked off his uniform any possible powder from 
his whig, stood at attention as if to address his regiment, 
cleared his throat and with exultation in his voice, saluted 
his law relative with, " Father Evans, the Dutch got 
ahead of your people here. Their Trinity Lutheran 
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Church was started in 1751, and they had some bells in 
their church as early as 1755, for when I was here in 
1777-78, one of the vestrymen told me that Mr. Henry 
Keppele, of Philadelphia, ordered the bells from England nc^ 
and that they cost them seventy pounds. Keppele, possi- 0^1^-.^ 
bly you will remember, sir, was the most prominent .^j 
German in Philadelphia, who with the aid of the German ^nc^ 
vote, defeated the Quaker party candidate for the Assem- Qu^^. 
bly in 1764, and consequently, was not much liked by 
members of your society. Your party through Christo- 
pher Sauer, of Germantown, with the aid of his German 
newspaper, had made the Germans believe that if the 
Governor's party secured control of the Assembly, they 
would all be made to bear arms in the militia (which was 
represented to them as a kind of a standing army), and 
pay heavy taxes for its support. In consequence of this 
belief, very few of these people were under arms during 
the French war." j^ j^ 

Our warrior evidently felt himself in command of the 
situation, for with increased eagerness he continued, 
''While the Indians did not reach this place., they did 
kill about one hundred and fifty people in this county, 
and in November, 1755, came within eighteen miles of 
the town. I was in Philadelphia at the time, about start- 
ing for my post to the northward, and saw a letter from 
young Ned Biddle to his father, Mr. William Biddle, 
which was handed around. He said, ' I am in so much 
horror and confusion I scarcely know what I am writing. 
The drum beats to arms and bells ringing and all the 
other people under arms. Within two hours we have had 
different though too certain accounts, all corroborating 
each other and this moment an express arrived dispatched 
by Michael Ries, at Tulpehocken, 18 miles above this 
town (Reading), who left about 30 of their people en- 
gaged with about an equal nimiber of Indians at the 
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Ries's. This night we expect an attack; truly alarming 
is our situation. The people exclaim against the Quakers 
and some are scarcely restrained from burning the houses 

gyr of those few who are in this town.' " 

QM I Father Evans, with more irritation in his manner than he 
1 had so far shown, sharply said, " Alexander, thee has on 

gyc several occasions on this trip spoken of the attitude of 

O iiAlr j»«> Friends toward war in a way that, to my mind, may 
mislead Jam,es. The position of our religious society with 
regard to the French and Indian, Revolutionary, and in 
fact, all wars, was practically the same, and it was well 
set forth in a communication to the House of Representa- 
tives of Pennsylvania, 27th of loth month, 1775. The 
same afterwards appeared as a broadside, signed by John 
Pemberton, Clerk. Thee might weary if I told thee at 
length of it, so I will try to give thee the pith. Friends 
maintained that William Penn, in his charter, had en- 
tered into a contract with them whereby he insured to 
them for all time perfect liberty of conscience. Two para- 
graphs of the memorial express well Friends' position. 
' It is well known that for above one hundred years past, 
we as a religious society, have declared to the world that 
we could not for conscience sake bear arms nor be con- 
cerned in warlike preparations either by personal service 
or by paying any fine, penalties or assessments imposed 
in consideration of our exemption of such services.' " 
The Colonel felt it incumbent to respectfully interject, 
'' Yes, sir, so I believe, you have always contended," but 
imder his breath to me quickly added, " they have hated 
to pay taxes more, I believe^ than to fight." ^^ j^ 
With a severe look at his son-in-law, whose aside I think 
Father Evans caught, he continued, " ' That for many 
years after becoming a distinct religious society, our an- 
cestors suffered many grievous persecutions and oppres- 
sions for adhering to these our religious principles which 
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we are convinced are founded on the example of express 
injunction of Christ, our Lord and Law Giver/ " 
The old gentleman was astride his darling hobby, the 
defense of Friends, so, cracking his whip, started at a (^^ 
faster pace, with, '' To show thee, James, that this was Colonel 
no new position for Friends, I will give thee their ancient and 
testimony writ in Sewall's History in 1696. ' It hath (^^ 
ever been our judgment and principle since we were Quaker 
called to profess the light of Christ Jesus, manifested 
in our consciences imto this day that the setting up 
and putting down Kings and Grovemments is God's pecu- 
liar prerogative, for causes best known to himself; and 
that it is not our business to have any hand or contrivance 
therein; nor to be busybodies above our station, much 
less to plot and contrive the ruin or overturn of any of 
them, but to pray for the King and safety of our Nation 
and good of all men, that we may live a peaceable and 
quiet life in all Godliness and honesty under the Govern- 
ment which God is pleased to set over us.' " 
I heard the Colonel mutter to himself as this recitation 
was being finished, ** Some of your society spelled pray 
p-r-e-y when it came to selling produce to either army," 
and in an aside to me added, " their idea of discouraging 
war was by making anything they had to sell to a soldier 
so high that he perforce felt inclined to help himself to 
it without pay." j^ j^ 

In our ramble about town our attention was arrested by 
seeing a woman Friend stop at a fruit stand to make a 
purchase. She was attired as elderly Friends were wont 
to be, though now it is so rare to see a woman so clothed 
that they attract notice outside of Philadelphia, where a 
few still so dress.. Her skirt was of silk, of just that 
shade of gray called steel, very full, and gathered in at 
the waist, allowing it to hang in deep folds of a body and 
texture that made one believe it could almost stand alont 



when removed from the wearer. Her bodice was of the 
same material with full sleeves, neatly closed at the 
wrist; from her shoulders, both back and front, the ma- 
fljyi^ terial was laid in plaits to the waist It was open in the 
Qj^j front in a V shape nearly to the waist-line, filled in with 
J fold after fold of white net, which crossed each other, 
flAL^ beautifully clear starched. Around her shoulders was a 
Q»Mi|f^r d^nty, soft gray shawl of a darker color than her dress. 
Her head was covered by what, as a boy, we called a 
sugar-scoop bonnet, and from it showed the lovely, quiet 
face of a lady past three score, but without a line in it. 
This bonnet was a very stiff construction, the body being 
made of cardboard, over which was tightly stretched a 
pearl silk. It covered the head and ears and projected 
two or three inches beyond the face; the back of the 
bonnet, which covered the rear of the head down to the 
neck, was made of the same color, but laid in plaits with- 
out cardboard underneath; the soft part covered almost 
all of the head, the stiff part just reaching around the face 
and beyond it. It was tied on the wearer's bead, first, 
by two tape strings in a small bow underneath the chin, 
and this bow was covered by a larger one made of two 
wide and stiff ribbons that matched the silk of the rest 
of the bonnet Gray silk thread gloves covered the old 
lady's hands. As she stood in the bright sunshine in her 
spotless raiment, surrounded by people in the clothing of 
the day, she reminded one of a snowflake that had just 
fallen upon a grimy pavement. Father Evans made a 
feint of going forward to address her, but realizing that 
he was invisible to all mortals save myself, desisted, very 
reluctantly, j^ j^ 

The Colonel, gazing respectfully at the old Friend, ob- 
served, '' The young fellows used to say that those b<m- 
nets were put on the young women Quakers to keep 
them from casting sheep's eyes across the Meeting at 
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the young men. But it did not prevent them from using 
their eyes, God bless them, in the direction they wanted 
any more than preventing a young spirited horse from 
shying by putting blinders on him." iDStf 

The old lady had made her bargain, and in order to obtain roiQn j 
her money, bhe began to raise her skirt, slowly displaying, ^^a 
as she did so, a black silk petticoat. A long white linen syc^ 
bag at last came in view, which was fastened around her Q ,,^| ^^y 
waist by tapes. She pulled it up until she could open it, 
then, after evidently turning over many things inside, 
obtained her purse, from which she paid the merchant, 
returned purse and purchase to the bag or pocket, as she 
would call it, then carefully and slowly lowered her skirt, 
which she smoothed out with both hands and continued 
her walk. ^^ j^ 

The Colonel watched his father-in-law out of the cor- 
ner of his eye as he gazed after the departing woman 
Friend, but the old gentleman turned in time to catch 
him, and as usual, was not taken off his guard, for he 
quietly observed, pointing to the disappearing lady, ** She 
favors both the Lloyd and Foulke fsonilies. She must 
belong to one or the other." 

'' Possibly to both," said I, '' for there have been many 
intermarriages between the families." 
At this, our soldier, evidently fearing a genealogical dis- 
cussion, with some haste said, '' Young Edward Biddle 
I mentioned, was commissioned an Ensign in the Pro- 
vincial Army in 1758, and was present at the taking of 
Fort Niagara. He was very prominent at the Bar, and 
in January, 1775, on his way down the Schuylkill in a 
boat with his brother Charles, fell overboard near 
Pottsgrove (Pottstown). They were on their way 
to Philadelphia. His brother told me he induced him to 
drink a good deal of wine to prevent his taking cold, and 
stood him before the large fire in his shirt to dry it on 
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him. The Tory landlord of the tavern at which they 

were stopping made some remark about what Congress 

had done being improper. Edward beat him severely. 

«i^^ With his passion and wine he became ungovernable. 

Colonel ^^ ordered a blanket to be brought in, and laid down 

and '^^ it with his wet shirt on, before the fire. The next 

^/^0 morning he was very ill, he lost the sight of an eye and 

Quaker ^^^ ^^ ^^^ health for five years, and then he died. He 

would have made a prominent place for himself in the 

army but for his bad health, for he was a brave and able 



man." 
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Yes, from what thee tell of them, Alexander," ob- 
served our Quaker, "they must have belonged to that 
branch of their family which forsook Friends. Pray con* 
tinue." ^^ j^ 

*' I never heard this place mentioned without many pleas- 
ant memories," continued the Colonel. ** There was a man 
I knew, John Blackwood by name, who was in business 
in Philadelphia on Chestnut Street, between Front and 
Second, in 1753. He died ten years later. He belonged 
to that delightful club of good fellows, the Fort Saint 
David's Society, at the Falls of the Schuylkill, where they 
not only caught their own fish, but cooked them them- 
selves. William Vanderspiegle was the Grovemor of the 
club, and raised a company of soldiers in 1755, which was 
stationed at the Association Battery on the Delaware 
just below the city and Blackwood was an ensign in it. 
In 1758, Blackwood raii<ed a company of men, of which 
he was commissioned Captain. I was at home on sick 
leave at the time and Richard Peters, knowing that I 
was a friend of Blackwood's, told me of the contents of 
his letter to him from this place." 

*' Blackwood, Blackwood, I do not recall one of that name 
being a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting," bland- 
ly interrupted Father Evans. 



'* I hardly think that John ever attended any Quaker 

Meeting/' acidly responded the Colonel, and added, 

" Blackwood was a brave soldier. On May 29th, 1758, 

he wrote from here (Reading) that he had arrived with {^^ 

his company on the 27th, and on that day he had marched Q^lonel 

his men twenty-six miles and that they were pleased |^q|| 

with him. At Germantown two of them skulked from ^/^^ 

him, but his lieutenant, with the assistance of the people OmJ^or 

there, took them and brought them prisoners to him at 

Robin's (Robin Hood Ford on Schuylkill below the 

Falls). His letter ran, ' I marked them so the next day 

so discharged next morning. I had good reason to 

believe this fault rather the effect of liquor than any 

form designed to leave me. Sir, I observe in my order 

that I am to be very sparing of my ammunition. I hope 

youll inform me the first opportunity whether my using 

a few rounds of it bringing the men to be marksmen is 

forbid or implied therein. Our canteens are so leaking 

that they are worse than none and bleam myself for 

not trying them. My very great hurry was the reason 

of the omission. Knapsacks are much wanted. If the 

commissioners would allow a few axes I think they 

would be very serviceable. There is not any news here 

that I can hear. Shall endeavour as often as I have 

anything worthy of your notice. I hope I shall behave 

so as not to bring dishonor on myself or friends; this 

moment I hear that one of the men whom I left last 

night ten mile from this place who is more tired than 

the rest (under the care of a Sergeant and Corporal), 

attempted to desert. When he was pursued he fired on 

the party. I bid directions on this affair.' Two days 

later he wrote asking for a doctor for his company, as 

he could not secure one in Reading, they being afraid 

that they would not be paid for their services." 

During the account just given, having found ourselves 
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in the pretty park on the hillside in Reading, we seated 
ourselves under a fine shade tree. Father Evans prompt- 
ly closed his eyes, whether in sleep or to avoid paying 
»^ attention to what portended to be more military experi- 

Colonel ^^^*®» ^* could not tell, so the Colonel, after a glance 
and ^^ ^^ quiet figure at his side, continued his dicourse, 
gyc^ '* Pay for anything, James, was hard to obtain in the 
Q iiji| r^r French War, but in the Revolution, we seldom saw any 
money that would buy much. I was here several times 
during the hostilities, and it was a pretty gay place on 
account of its situation; being easy to defend from its 
natural surroimdings, it, early in the struggle, was made 
the place for storing supplies for the army. Outside of 
the town at one time, i,ioo Hessian prisoners were en- 
camped. I was fortunate in having for a friend John 
Keim of this place, who served five years in the army. 
His father, who was a wealthy merchant, always made 
me welcome at his house, which was situated at the 
comer of Ninth and Penn Streets. I frequently met 
Valentine Eckhardt, who was with us at the Battle of 
Germantown, with his company of cavalry. There was 
Jonathan Jones, who marched his company to Canada 
over snow and ice in the winter of 1776. Joseph Heister, 
whose command fought near me in Long Island, used 
to touch glasses with me often at the hospitable tables 
of this good town, and I well remember George Nagle, 
with his company of riflemen, each man with his rifle bar- 
rel gim, tomahawk, long scalping knife, which, like 
the tomahawk, cut more wood when the conunand was 
in service than an}rthing else, but they looked terrible. 
Ash colored hunting shirts, leggings and moccasins, 
when they could get them, made up their imiform. 
Captain Charles Biddle, when in these parts, stopped 
with his brothers, Edward and James, they, with their 
brother Nicholas, were staunch supporters of the cause 
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of freedom.^ 

No sign of attention coming from our Quaker travelling 
companion, our military man beamed with joy at having 
me, the audience, entirely to himself, so not waiting for (^^ 
encouragement from me, he continued his reminiscences, Colonel 
"I must not forget Doctors Broadhead and Jonathan ^nd 
Potts, who were ever ready to cut off your leg or physic (^^ 
you. Colonel Dan Broadhead and Captains Spaugh, Quaker 
Decker, Deighl and Scull, not to mention a few more 
from this place, could occasionally be seen taking a 
glass of punch together at Whitman's. Many of the 
good people of Philadelphia fled to Reading in the sum- 
mer of 1777, so in the winter of 1777-78, if one could get 
leave of absence from Valley Forge to come here on 
any pretext, it was a relief from the deadly waste of 
snow, poor food and sickness which prevailed there. 
There were cards, sleighing, balls, tea drinking and in 
fact every form of killing time enjoyed by polite society." 
After a cautious look at Father Evans to see if there 
were any signs of interest in our talk, I ventured to ask, 
" How did you make out at cards? *' 
The Colonel replied, ''The. fact, was money was not 
very plentiful with the soldiers, so I kept out of the card 
rooms.** ^^ j^ 

" Very sensible not to gamble. It is a pernicious habit," 
came from beside us. We might have thought the 
words had fallen from the sky if we had not seen a 
slight twitch about the comers of the mouth of our 
quiet companion, who still held the attitude of sleep. The 
shot failed to arrest Father Andrieson in his gossip, for, 
assuming a confidential tone, he proceeded, ** General 
Mifflin was here, out of the service and disgruntled, 
critiscising General Greene and praising General Gates. 
It was quite the thing here that winter to find fault 
with Washington, Congress and all those encamped 
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at Valley Forge. That fellow, General Conway, was at 

York, Pennsylvania, intriguing with Gates, against our 

good commander, Washington." 

fM^ I eagerly interrupted with, ''Are you going to tell me 

Colonel ^' ^^^ Conway Cabal, about which I have heard so much, 

J and know so little? " j^ j^ 
an^^ " Yes," answered our conversationalist, '' but it will be 
Q^^^P a little long, I fear. However, as I was saying, General 
Lee, as soon as he returned to our side of the lines, 
helped the plot along. I heard Conway's remark with 
regard to America repeated, 'That Heaven had passed 
a decree in her favor, or her ruin must long ago have 
ensued from the imbecility of her military councils/ 
Captain Graydon of Philadelphia told me that he had 
heard Conway himself when he was at Reading express 
himself to the effect, ' That no man was more of a gen- 
tleman than General Washington or appeared to more 
advantage at his table or in his usual intercourse of life, 
but as to his talents for the command of an army (with 
a French shrug), they were miserable." I used to be 
sorely put out to hear sentiments like these repeated 
over and over again. I was here just after the exposure 
of this cabal to put Gates in command came out, and 
heard from a brother officer about it. Colonel Wilkinson 
had seen a letter which passed between Gates and Con- 
way reflecting upon Washington, and repeated its con- 
tents to Major Williams, Lord Sterling's aide-de-camp, 
and Sterling advised Washington of it. Gates had been 
advised that the contents of his letter was known at 
headquarters, so he wrote to Washington on December 
8th, saying, among other things, 'I conjure your Ex- 
cellency to give me all the assistance you can in tracing 
the author of the infidelity which put extracts from 
General Conway's letter to me in your hands.' Wash- 
ington replied, ' I am to inform you that Colonel Wilkin- 
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son on his way to Congress in the month of October 
last, fell in with Lord Sterling at Reading and not in 
confidence, that I ever understood, informed his aide- 
de-camp, Major Williams, that General Conway had (^^ 
written to you, 'Heaven has been determined to save Coi^n^i 
your Country or a weak General and bad councillors i^qJ 
would have ruined it.' Lord Sterling, from motives of (^^ 
friendship, transmitted the account with this remark: Quaker 
* The enclosed was communicated by Colonel Wilkinson 
to Major Mc Williams. Such wicked duplicity of con- 
duct I shall always think it my duty to detect.' You 
can understand, James, what Cadwalader meant by his 
remark about Conway which you heard him make at 
the dinner at Pipersville." ^^ j^ 
" Perfectly," I answered, " but can you not tell me more 
about this town of Reading?" 

" Yes, my boy," good naturedly responded the Colonel, 
"in a few words, I will describe my last visit. I was 
back here in 1781, and fell in with Lieutenant Enos 
Reeves, who was up to his eyes in amateur theatricals 
They played 'The Revenge,' and 'The Lying Varlet,' 
to large audiences. The farce kept the crowd in a con- 
tinual roar of laughter. I went with Jim Biddle and 
Graydon to the play, and afterwards we complimented 
the ladies and gentlemen who took part. The officers 
stationed here, at this time, gave a ball, to which almost 
everyone one knew was invited. It opened at seven P. M., 
with a minuet and then country dances. About eleven, 
we had a very genteel supper, with fair wines and very 
good music. After supper cotillons were principally 
danced and at two we escorted the ladies to their homes.'* 
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CHAPTER XII 




MOVEMENT now on th« part 
of Father Evans caused the 
Colonel and myself to turn 
quickly to see the old gentle- 
man with his eyes wide open 
and hear him ask if that was 
not a trolley car ascending 
yonder hill, pointing to the 
Neversink Mountain. 
" Yes," I replied, " and we 
will walk down from this park 
and take a car to the top." The old gentleman in his 
eagerness walked slightly ahead of us, which gave my 
military, and I fear at one time gay, ancestor a chance 
to remark, "my tale of the play and the ball seemed 
to wake the old man up. I wonder if, when he was 
young, he, like some young Quaker fellows that I 
knew, kept a suit of fashionable clothes at one of their 
worldly friends' houses, to enable them, on the sly, to 
attend a party or a ball? " j^ ^ 
Both the old gentlemen were delighted with this experi- 
ence, and when they saw the Schuylkill River twisting 
and winding at their feet and the beautiful views greet- 
ing them on every hand, the Colonel exclaimed, " I do 
not wonder that the river doubles itself up with '\oy 
when it Sows through such scenery as this." 
We were looking in silence over the beautiful view be- 
fore us. The two old gentlemen were in characteristic 
attitudes, the Colonel erect, looking straight before him 
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at the distant hills, his left hand at his hip, as if pressing 
down the hilt of his sword, his right shading his eyes, 
which were scanning the situation, evidently from a mili- 
tary man's point of view, weighing possibilities of an (^^ 
attacking and defensive force with regard to the town CoIoimI 
at his feet tLud 

Father Evans was seated quietly, gazing at the river (^^ 
before him, his hands clasped with thumbs revolving Quaker 
around each other and that far away look in his eyes 
one sees in the gallery of a Quaker meeting when Friends 
seated there have not closed their eyes ** to shut out 
their surroundings," as they say. He was the first to 
speak. '' James, when that Dutch Captain Hendrickson 
in 1616 sailed up the Delaware in the small yacht of 
fifteen tons burden, called Onrust (Restless), built for 
him in New York, he found this stream, before us, enter- 
ing the river with five mouths, and not knowing which 
was the real channel, he called this river Schuyl (hidden) 
kill (river or stream)." ^^ j^ 

He paused, and I hatened to say, '' Excuse me, sir, but 
you are not going to tell us about that long and dreary 
story of the spats between the Dutch and Swedes for 
the possession of Pennsylvania?" 

" No, James, I will not weary thee with the recital of 
that struggle, but will only speak of an episode which 
took place at the lower end of the Scuylkill, about where 
Bartram's Garden lies. It has to do with military mat- 
ters, but is not as bloody as the war tales Alexander 
recites. Hudde, the Dutch commander, had built a 
bouse with palisades about it, making it almost a fort 
as well as a trading post, at which to have the Indians stop 
when coming down the river with furs. Learning that 
the Swedish commander had built a house in his neigh- 
borhood, Hudde secured two Indians, whose names I 
never could pronounce, and marched with them into the 
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woods, as near to the Swedish post as he thought safe. 
From his actions one would have thought this Dutch- 
man was a member of our Society, he cared so little for 
«}L^ fighting. Selecting his spot, he caused the Indians to 
Colonel ^^^^^ * P®^* bearing the colors of the Prince of Orange* 
1 fired three guns into the air and then announced in a 
«c^ loud voice to the birds and beasts of the forest and to 
Quaker ^^ Indians present, that he took possession of the coun- 
try in the name of the Prince. This warlike action took 
place in the morning. Toward night, the Swedes, with 
seven or eight men and some Indians, came over to 
Hudde's to see what it all meant. They had a three cor- 
nered argument in which the Indians said the Dutch 
had the best title to the river, but that neither they nor 
the Swedes had ever paid them what they had prom- 
ised for the land they each claimed. Hudde improved 
and strengthened his place, but later on (one account 
says when he was away from home). Lieutenant Moens 
Kling, the Swedish commander of the post nearby (which 
by the way, they called Fort Manayunk, that being one 
of the Indian names for the Schuylkill), with twenty- 
four soldiers ' with charged muskets and maces, marching 
in ranks,' came to Hudde's, which he now called Fort 
Beeverside. Instead of destroying the fort, the Lieuten- 
ant ordered his men to take their axes and cut down all 
the trees, including the orchard, which the Dutch com- 
mander had planted. No lives lost ; no one hurt'' 
** What a terrible battle," said the Colonel, with a smile. 
''I told James the story, Alexander, to show him that 
the first settlers in this country did not keep faith with 
the Indians as Penn did when it came to acquiring land 
from them. James, thee is so accustomed to bridges that 
thee can hardly imderstand how people of my time had 
to depend upon ferries to cross streams too deep to ford. 
One of the first ferries allowed across the Schuylkill was 
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at High Street, Philadelphia, established by Acquila Rose, 

who built a causeway on the west side of the river forty 

nine feet long and sixteen feet broad, together with a 

house to live in, also a sufficient boat for the convenience «l^ 

of horses and other cattle, and another boat for passengers. q% < 

He secured a lease of it from the Proprietors for twenty- ^^ j 

one years, at the rate of ten shillings per annum, in May, nc^ 

1722. In the autumn, poor fellow, after completing the Oi^aUg- 

ferry, he was taken sick from exposure there, at the time 

of a freshet, and died. Rose was a literary man of no 

mean ability, and wrote some very good verses. A poet, 

in an elegy on him, recites how Rose became clerk of the 

Assembly and engaged in that unfortunate enterprise 

which caused his death. I will recite to thee, all that I 

can call to mind : j^ j^ 

* Yet as Acquila did the Rustic toil. 

To make firm landings in a muddy soil, 

Erect a ferry over Schuylkill stream, 

A benefit to thousands, death to him. 

(It was the Market Street Ferry which brought the 

Fatal disease of Rose.) 
He saw his causeways firm above the waves, 
And nigh the deeps unless a storm outraves 
When gusts unusual strong, with wind and rain 
Swelled Schuylkill's waters o'er the humble plain. 
Sent scurrying all the movables afloat. 
And drove afar the needful thing — ^the boat. 
'Twas then, that wading thro' the chilling flood, 
A cold ill himior mingled with his blood. 
Physicians tried their skill and his head relieved. 
And his lost appetite to strength retrieved. 
But all was flat'ry, so the lamp decays 
And near its exit gives an ardent blaze.' 
** Another poem, which I will now give you, was written 
in this year, and describes the Schuylkill near the ferry," 
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remarked the ColoneL 

' Look on the stream as it pacific flows, 

Which largely bending more the prospect shows 

«y^ A summer sight none lovelier can be seen ; 

Colonel ^^^ ^^ ^^* shore a varied growth of green. 

and ^^^ poplars high, erect their stately heads, 

gyc^ The tawny water beach more widley spreads ; 

Quaker ^^^ Linden, strong in breadth and height, is there. 
With Mulberry leaves, and trees of golden hair ; 
Those of smaller stem, like filberds seem. 
But flatter leaf 'd, and always love the stream ; 
Here grows the jagged birch; and elm, whose leaves 
With sides ill paired the observant eye perceives. 
Yet nobly tall and great, it yields a shade, 
In which cool arbors fitly might be made ; 
Such is the Linden, such the beach above. 
Each in itself contains a little grove. 
Here hickories and oaks and ashes rise. 
All differing, but much more in use than size, 
And walnuts, with their yellow bitter dyes; 
And fragrant sassafras enjoys a place, 
And crabs, whose thorns their scented blossoms g^ce. 
Persimmons vex the ground, so quick they shoot. 
But pleasant is their Autumnal fruit. 
Tedious to name the shrubberies kinds below. 
That mingled for defense in clusters grow. 
Two plants remain with flowers unlike, both fair. 
And both deserve the ingenious florist's care ; 
The wild althea, red and white and cream. 
The scarlet cardinal with dazzling gleam. 
These tempt the hiunming bird with misty wings. 
Supporting him as he sucks the flow'r and sings ; 
Low is his voice and simple notes but few, 
And oft his little body's lost to view. 
When he the Creeper's blossom tries to drain, 
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The blossoms will his beak and tail contain; 

But his gay colored plumage forms a show 

As mixed and vivid as the sky's fair bow. 

So g^eat variety no tract can boast 8>^e 

Of like dimensions, on this narrow coast. Colonel 

The botanist might here find exercise, and 

And every curious man regail his eyes. VAb 

The grass shines glist'ning of a lively green, Quaker 

And Northward hence the quarry hill is seen,* 

Whose top of late with verd'rous pines is crowned. 

With forest trees of various kinds around. 

And often here the clearness of the stream 

And covered gravel banks invite to swim; 

And angler's most their frequent visits pay 

To toss old wives and chubs and perch to-day. 

And sometimes find the tasteful trout their prey. 

Others with great pains their big hooks bait, 

But for the nobler bite they seldom wait 

The time to know their good success adjourn. 

Then hook the weighty rock fish draw to shore 

By lines to bushes tied or those they move.' 

^C^iury HiO. a Dame for Fatfmoiint 

" Well, James, I remember seeing in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette in 1733, a poem entitled, * Food for Critics," 
which thee will probably be better pleased with than the 
one Alexander has recited. It too describes the Schuyl- 
kill at Middle Ferry, j^ j^ 
' Oh happy stream, hadst thou in Grecia flowed. 

The bounteous blessing of some watery God 
Thou'dst been, or had some Ovid sung thy rise. 

Distilled perhaps from slighted Virgin's eyes. 
Well is thy worth in Indian story known. 

Thy living limph and fertile borders shown. 
The shining roach and yellow bristly breme. 

The pick'rel, ravenous monarch of the stream ; 
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The perch, whose back a ring of color shows. 

The homed prout, who courts the slimy ooze» 
The ed serpentine, some of dubious race, 
^/^0 T^^ tortoise, with his golden spotted case, 

Colonfll '^^ h^ry muskrat, whose perfume defies, 
and '^^^ balmy ordors of Arabian spice; 

^/^0 The various flocks, whose shore alternate shim, 
(VuJf^p Drove by the fowler and the fatal gun. 

Young Philadelphians know their pleasures well, 

Joys too extravagant to tell. 
Hither ofttimes the ingenious youth repair 

When Sol returning warms the flowing year. 
Some take the fish with a delusive bait, 

Or for the fowl beneath the arbors wait. 
And, armed with fire, endanger every shade, 

Teaching e'en unfledged innocence a dread. 
To gratify a nice luxurious taste. 

How many pretty songsters breathe their lastt 
Spite of his voice they fire the linnet down. 

And make the widowed dove renew his moan; 
But some more himiane seek the shady glow. 

Taste nature's bounty and admire her bloom, 
In pensive thought revolve long vanished toil. 

Or in soft song the pleasant hours beguile. 
What Eden was, by every prospect told. 

Strive to regain the temper of that age of gold; 
No artful harms for simple brutes contrive, 

But scorn to take a being that cannot give, 
To leafy woods resort for health and ease, 

Not to disturb their melody and peace.' 
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CHAPTER XIV 

^HE old gentlemen thorougbly 
] enjoyed reciting their poems 
I and they had unwittingly 
furnished me with the picture 
of a time spent in the country 
] in their day. As they would 
have described it, it was very 
I genteel when walking with 
I your companion by the 
I wooded banks of the Schuyl- 
kill near the city to recite to 
him some poem, and then in your turn listen to him do 
the same. I was turning over in my mind how aston- 
ished captains of industry and Napoleons of finance 
would be, if having by chance been induced to take a 
walk in these days of automobiles, their host should sud- 
denly break forth into poetry, when I heard Father 
Evans, in clear tones, say, " That William Penn came 
in his barge as far up the Schuylkill as the Palls is known, 
but I should judge, James, — and I rather think thee will 
agree with me, that he did not attempt to brave the 
swift current which ran for eight miles above them. 
He preferred, as far as possible, to travel by means of 
the barge or yacht, which he kept, and which carried a 
sail, had six rowers, a boatswain and a coxswain." 
" Do you know whether he wore the gold medal won by 
his fighting father, the Admiral, when he took these boat- 
ing trips. Father Evans ? " asked the ColoneL ,£^ ^^ 
I hastily suggested taking the car to the foot of the 
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mountain, to prevent any discussion between the old gen- 
tlemen as to whether our first proprietor was a Jacobite 
or not, as they had several times broached this subject 
gy^^ when Penn's name was mentioned. On arriving at the 
Colonel ^^^ ^^ ^^® trolley line, we sought the river, and fortu- 
and nately, found a launch to take us to Pottstown, for as 
tS>^e ^^^ ^^ trolley makes the connection with Reading. We 
Q ^i^ fcfy Started with the launch in the canal and passed through 
the lock into the pool in the river below Reading. Both 
my grandsires had much to say about the early efforts 
towards making the river navigable, and of the numer- 
ous fishing dams and weirs which seriously interfered 
with the boats coming up and down the river; of the 
early wasteful methods of fishing, etc.. Father Evans, 
remarking, *' Thee must understand that rivers were the 
principal means of travel into the back country before 
roads were laid out. I remember hearing of a letter 
that James Logan wrote to William Penn, in which he 
said : ' On the 24th, between nine and ten at night, 
Esther Spicer, widow, as she was undressing in bed 
in her own house was struck dead with two of her ser- 
vants with thunder; three more in the same room escap- 
ing. They were buried the next First Day. Thirty 
boats and above four hundred people attended the 
corpses by water.' So thee sees that even in death the 
water had to be followed to take some to their last rest- 
ing places.'' j^ j^ 

*' In my time," said the Colonel, " a scheme was proposed 
to build dams in the river to this point, then follow 
a stream from here until it reached the head waters of 
a creek flowing into the Susquehanna; then up a small 
river entering the Susquehanna on its west bank, to the 
Allegheny mountains; over them on inclined plains and 
from their foot, on the other side, by a stream entering 
the Ohio." 
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** All of which was done, sir/' I answered, "" but is now 
abandoned, because the business of the coimtry out- 
stripped the ability of the canals to handle it. The rail- 
roads now take their place." CAe 
At the end of the pool we entered a lock on the west side Colonel 
of the river. Both of my compaions were silent, but i^qJ 
evidently were pleased with the boat and carefully ^^^ 
scanned the passing landscape. Our Quaker was the first Quaker 
to break the silence. " Can thee tell me what place is 
this we are coming to, James? " 
"Yes sir, it is Birdsboro." j^ j^ 
** Ah, yes, yes, I see," mused Father Evans, " named after 
William Bird, who built an iron furnace here about 
1740, I suppose. If I am correct, his son Mark had an- 
other furnace nearby called HopewelL" 
"Yes, Father Evans, but these properties passed from 
the Birds through several hands until, in 1796, John 
Lewis Barde obtained (fontrol of them. He was bom in 
Geneva, Switzerland, but educated in a military academy 
in Woolwich, England, and entered the English army. 
His descendants still own the place, but he would hardly 
recognize the large iron plant which now occupies the 
places of the works he knew." 

The Colonel was lolling back, legs stretched out in front 
of him, his hat at a very rakish angle, thoroughly pleased 
with his surrounding, for he was whistling softly a very 
rollicking air, which Father Evans, I conjectured, recog- 
nized and did not approve of, for after a reproving glance 
at his son-in-law, which the latter did not heed, he ad- 
dressed me with a superior manner, " James, I must tell 
thee the Swedish settlers took to water just as readily 
as ducks. In their opinion, it was easier to go to their 
meeting houses, transport their produce or visit a friend 
by boat than build a road, so they followed this stream 
from Philadelphia and settled at diflerent points close to 
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its banks. It used to be said that the Dutch knew how 
to build dikes, ditches and canals, but it took the Swedes 
to put them to work at it. A large number of Swedes 
V/^e settled below Philadelphia in the lowlands re-claimed by 
Colonel the Dutch, but quite a few sought homes further up the 
and stream. Near here is a place at which we stopped when 
UAe on a trip, known as the White Horse Tavern, built, I 
Quaker believe, by George Douglas about 1765. It was situated, 
however, on the east bank of the river,'* 
" Why, sir," I hastily observed, " we are directly oppo- 
site the place you speak of, and it is now called Douglas- 
ville. Suppose we pause here for a while and cross the 
bridge to it'' j^ j^ 

I thus thought to divert Father Evans from the Swedes, 
but it was of no avail, for the old gentleman continued, 
'' Here is the same house standing which I saw when I 
was here. Thee sees the stone, with the date 1 716 in its 
gable, also contains the initials of the Swede who built 
it, Mouns Jones, and his wife Ingeborg. It is said that 
it used to have a heavy stone wall around it, and as thee 
notices, the house itself is very strongly built ; intended, 
I was informed, to be a defense against unfriendly Indians. 
I was further told when here that in the early dajrs it had 
many appointments of a fort about it. The builder died, 
I believe, in 1727. My informant further said that Sas- 
soonan and Opehasset, two Delaware Indian chiefs, 
stopped here in 1728, when going from Conastoga to 
Philadelphia and back, to a conference with the governor 
of the province.** 

" As usual, I suppose, after more bribes in the shape of 
presents, to stop scalping the border settlers,** interjected 
the Colonel, who, I fear, did not admire the Indians. 
" Tut, tut, Alexander, the red man, if left alone to the care 
of Friends, instead of to men trained to war, as were most 
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of the Governor's party, would have been peaceable 
enough.*' j^ j^ 

During this little passage at arms. Father Evans had 
seated himself upon a stump, with his legs slightly apart (^^ 
and his hands folded across his well deveoped abdomen, Colonel 
evidently waiting for a conversational attack from the and 
Colonel. He, brave warrior, was resting his back against 6>6e 
a tree, with both hands clasped around one knee, and Quaker 
there was a roguish look in his eye as he renewed the 
attack upon his Quaker adversary by saying, " I heard 
the story of a member of your religious society who had 
that tricky old chief, Teedyuschuninr (on this occasion 
sober, for a wonder), sitting by his fireside one evening. 
They had both been silent for some time when the Quaker 
broke in with, ' I will tell thee what I have been thinking 
of. I have been thinking of a rule delivered by the author 
of the Christian religion, which, from its excellence, we 
call the golden rule, ' Stop,' said Teedyuschung, ' don't 
praise it to me, but rather tell it to me and let me think 
for mjrself. I do not wish you to tell me of its excellence. 
Tell me what it is.' ' It is for one man to do to another 
as he would have the other should do for him.' ' That is 
impossible, it cannot be done,' the chief immediately re- 
plied. Silence again ensued. The Indian lighted his pipe 
and walked about the room. In about a quarter of an hour 
he came up to the Friend with a smiling countenance, 
and, taking the pipe from his mouth, said, 'Brother, I 
have been thoughtful of what you have told me. If the 
Great Spirit that made man would give him a new heart, 
he could do as you say, but not else.' " 
Quick as a flash from Father Evans came, '' I believe that 
is what the Gospel preaches, Alexander. The Friend's 
teaching was bearing fruit." 

" I do not know," dryly observed the Colonel, " if this 
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teaching was before or after this pious chief had massa- 
cred all those good Moravian men, women and children 
at Gnadenheutten«'' j^ ^g> 
«L^ " Well, Alexander/' retorted Father Evans, " once when 
Colonel '^^^^yuschung had taken more to drink than he should, 
J a soldier said to him, 'There is one thing very strange 
«y^^ which I cannot account for. It is why the Indians get 
Qy^^j, drunk so much more than the white people/ * Do you 
think strange of that?' said the old chief. 'Why, it 
is not strange at alL The Indians think it no harm to 
a sin and get drunk notwithstanding.* " 
I intervened by asking Father Evans what he knew about 
a very old house standing back of Douglasville, on the 
Perkiomen and Reading turnpike. He promptly replied, 
'" That house was built in 1723 by a Swede by the name 
of Jonas Yocum. There used to be a log church here, 
used by the Swedish Lutherans, and I have heard tell 
that one of those peaceable Moravian missionaries, of 
whom Alexander is so fond, tried to preach in it along 
in the 1740's, when their leader, Zinzendorf (who re- 
nounced the title of Count, I believe, before the author- 
ities), was causing the Lutherans quite a lot of trouble 
by sending his Moravians amongst them. The story 
goes, according to Preacher Muhlenburg, that Gabriel 
Flack, the Swedish minister who had charge of this 
church, had a hand to hand contest with the Moravian 
for this pulpit. I will say that it was told of Flack, that 
if his people could not answer his Scriptural questions, 
he sometimes pulled their hair and bumped their heads 
together. Whether the Moravian minister was Paul 
Daniel Bryzelius, who preached about this time in 
Lancaster and several other places in this province, 
as well as in New Jersey, causing not a little trouble to 
the Lutherans, I cannot say, James, thee sees, they were 
both hireling ministers, and that is one thing that Friends 
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bear testimony against. Now, at the little meeting 
Friends had near here, matters were conducted with more 
decorum." j^ ^ 

" Excuse me, sir," interrupted the Colonel, who had been mftu 
aroused at the mention of the word meeting, " You spoke Coi__j 
a while ago of a tavern being here. When I passed this ._ j 
way in 1777, they had changed the color of the horse and kk. 
called it black, for I remember stopping there when I Quaker 
was on my way to Reading from camp, and drinking, to 
my surprise, a very good glass of rum. By the way, I 
have heard this place spoken of as Warrensburg, so called 
for an old family by that name, who built some of its 
early houses." 




CHAPTER XV 




^Y travelling compaions had 
and speed of the trolley car." 
does, but it haa not the dash 
the Colonel adding, " Yes, it 
very quietly and smoothly," 
way, " This boat sails along 
marking, after we were under 
luctance. Father Evans re- 
launch with simie slight re- 
secroed to embark in the 
Then I appreciated a story I 
had heard of an old fanner, vriiose business occasionally 
called him to the city. As was his wont, he rose early 
and took the milk train for town. It stopped at every 
cross roads, making bis distance of fifteen miles in one 
hour. His business always being finished by noon, he 
could take an equally slow way train for home, but he 
waited a couple of hours to take the express, for the 
reason, as he explained, that it brought him back so much 
sooner. My ancestors had acquired a taste for fast travel- 
ing, so I was pleased when the smoke of busy Pottstown 
came in view, where we would leave the boat and resume 
our trip by trolley. As we disembarked, pointing across 
the river at this bustling town, I observed, " That is 
where what you called Pottsgrove stands, but now it 
is known as Pottstown." ^^ ^^ 
At the mention of the name. Father Evans turned to me 
vrith the remark, " James, it was just across the river 
here, that Thomas Rutter, who came from Getmantown. 
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about 171 7, built the first iron works started in Pennsyl- 
vania. He made friends with the Indians and had some 
of them working for him» but about 1728, a small party 
of strange Indians, with a Spanish Indian at their head, WTA^ 
came here. I believe' they got into a fight with the peo- CqIqh j 
pie of these parts and were drivn off. To show thee that i^qJ 
it was not the red men who lived around Rutter, Sas- gy^^ 
soonan, the Indian chief, in his speech to the governor, Quaker 
after the trouble with the strange natives, spoke of his 
love and friendship to the whites, and addressing his 
remarks more to Thomas Rutter than any one else said 
he would, ' Root up and cut up every bush, and grub, 
and make wide the way to Philadelphia.' ** 
*' He must have been of a different breed of Indian from 
any that I ever met if he was willing to do any manual 
labor; all I ever knew would only drink and shoot,'' re- 
marked the Colonel. ^^ j^ 

''Yes, Alexander, but the time I was speaking of was 
before they had become contaminated by associating with 
the world's people. Where was I, James, when Alexander 
interrupted? Oh yes, I was speaking of friend Rutter. 
He died in 1729, and after his death, his sons Thomas and 
John, with Thomas Potts, Senior, took up a great deal 
of land here and erected furnaces and forges. They 
died about six years after their father, each leaving a 
daughter Rebecca and one of them married David and 
the other, Thomas Potts, Junior. Their cousin, Ruth 
Savage, married the elder brother, John Potts, so thee 
sees the Potts family became possessed of the major part 
of the iron property." 

'' They must have been very good sized pots to be able to 
hold an entire family," jocosely interjected the Colonel, 
with a smile. 

'' Well, Alexander," laughingly answered Father Evans, 
'* the pots were strong enough and of very good quality, 
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for James tells me that some of the property is still re- 
tained by the family this town is named after. But to 
continue, my family were quite intimate with the Potts 
gy^^ family, and I remember my father speaking of a redemp- 
Colonel *^^^®^ ^^® ^*® working for them and who ran away 
and ^i^om up here. I must explain; a redemptioner was one, 
gy^^ who was sold for a term of years to anyone who could 
Q^^^P buy him, to repay the sea captain for bringing him over 
to this country. When they ran away, they were ad- 
vertised in the papers, and a reward was offered for their 
return. I have seen one in rhyme: 



Philadelphia, Aug. 7, 1746. 
From Thomas Clemson ran away 
One evening, on a Saturday, 
The Six and Twentieth day of July, 
If I am informed truly; 
A man on Joseph Williard call'd, 
His Hair is brown, he is not bald; 
His visage long, and wou'd you know, 
His Colour, it is swarthy too; 
His Hat, it is of ancient Date, 
Which keeps the weather from his Pate, 
A yellow jacket, old and torn. 
His Wretched carcase don't adorn; 
A homespun shirt, and look below. 
You'll find his trousers made of Tow, 
And also coarse; and for his Shoes, 
He did the same this six months use, 
They ragged are, he with them took 
(If that you will be pleas'd to look) 
A handsaw, made of London Steel, 
And stamped with White, near to the heel; 
A Broad Ax, of an ugly shape, 
A Justice made it, Near to the Gap, 
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And other Clothes, perhaps may have 

That he may better play the Knave. 

By calling he pretends to be 

A person used to the Sea, WT/i^ 

A Mill Wright, Carpinter and all Colonel 

The Crafts which you to mind can calL and 

If you should happen for to be IMa 

By chance drawn into his Company, Quaker 

Youll find him lye at such a Rate, 

You can't conceive it in your Pate. 

His Birth Bucks County did adorn 

To all his friends he is a scorn; 

His father left him an Estate 

Enough with Care, to make him great; 

He wasted it, and then he went, 

To Lancaster, with intent 

He's ragged Fortune to repair, 

And soon was made a Servant there. 

If youll expect to have a fee 

For taking up this man for me 

FuU TWENTY SHILLINGS will I give 

And truly pay it, as I live; 

Provided, that you will not fail 

To cast him, in the nearest Gaol ; 

And send me word, you need not doubt 

111 quickly lug the money out; 

In Christine Hundred, there you may 

Soon find me out on any day; 

I at John Hearth's doth make my home. 

It will please me, if you hither come. 

Pray use your skill to help your Friend, 

And I'll conclude, and make an end. 



THOMAS CLEMSON.' 
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As the old gentleman concluded, the Colonel, making a 
wry face, remarked, " I don't blame the fellow for running 
away if he had to listen to his master's poetical efforts." 



Colonel 
and 

Quaker 
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CHAPTER XVI 




^INDUCED my CMnpanions to 
I enter one of the large iron 
works at Pottstown. The 
i huge machinery, whirling at 
rapid speed, the great masses 
white hot metal, moving 
apparently of their own voli- 
tion, seemed to bother and 
perplex the two old gentle- 
men, so we soon beat a re- 
treat. When we were far 
enough away from the rattle and bang of the mill. Father 
Evans remarked, " It was on the west bank of the Schuyl- 
kill, below here, that Samuel Nutt had an iron works on 
what I believe thee calls French Creek. His son's wife 
was a granddaughter of Thomas Rutter. She became a 
widow and married for her second husband Robert Grace, 
who was a friend of Benjamin Franidin, to whom Frank- 
lin gave the model for his stove, which Grace had cast 
at the furnace which he called Warwick, about 1743." 
fl " James," quickly interrupted the Colonel, " I can tell 
you that other articles than stoves were cast right here 
in 1776, for Samuel Potts and Thomas Rutter cast can- 
non, shot and shell for our army." ^^ j^ 
Our Quaker party retorted, " Yes, Alexander, thee is 
correct, but they also cast clock weights to replace the 
leaden ones taken by Leonard Stonebumer, of German- 
town, and others appointed by the Committees of Safety, 
to collect the same for bullets for the use of the anny." 
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Q^Why," I exclaimed, ''that accounts for the rough 

looking iron weights that hang in the old clock which 

came down to me from you, Father Evans." 

0yr ''Thee is right, James/' responded the old gentleman, 

£« I 1 with evident gratification at the mention of his old clock. 

1 "I well recollect Leonard driving over to our place with 

0y^ a lot of iron weights in his wagon and taking our nice 

fl iimlrjw" lc2iden ones, leaving those of iron in their place." 

"Well, Father Evans," apologetically intervened the 
Colonel, " we had to obtain lead somewhere, for we could 
not make musket balls of iron, and a good many sash 
weights of lead were taken. Your friend, Mrs. Henry 
Drinker, did not like it at all when the committee made 
a search of her house for leaden sash weights. By the 
way, there was a Doctor Jonathan Potts, a great friend 
of Doctor Benjamin Rush, who was a surgeon in the 
army, but I believe he came from Reading." j^ j^ 
Father Evans, like most old Friends, was eager to dis- 
play his genealogical knowledge, so he promptly an- 
swered his son-in-law, " Doctor Jonathan Potts, Alex- 
ander, I must tell thee was a son of John Potts and 
grandson of Thomas, of whom we have spoken. His 
father's house still stands in this place they call Potts- 
town, which in thy time and mine was known as Potts- 
grove. Thy friend, the doctor, had twelve brothers and 
sisters, Alexander. Thomas, his elder brother, was Colo- 
nel of a Battalion in 1776. Samuel was a judge very 
much beloved. John was also a judge in Philadelphia, 
but unlike his brothers, sympathized with the English and 
went for a while to Halifax. David was a merchant in 
Philadelphia. Thy friend. Doctor Jonathan, died in 1781, 
and is buried here. Two sisters married Rutters. Isaac 
died in Germantown, in 1783. James was a Major in 
John Cadwalader's Battalion in 1776; he died in 1788, 
and was buried here. There were two more sisters, Mrs. 
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(Dr.) Benjamin Du£Beld and Mrs. Peter Lohra, and also 
a brother Jesse." ^ j^ 

" From your account of the Potts family, Father Evans/* 
laughingly responded our soldier, '' I don't wonder they ^^^ 
called this place after them; for in themselves they had Colonel 
enough people to populate a fair sized settlement. I, and 
however, first met Doctor Potts at Mr. John Biddle's in O^^ 
Market Street, Philadelphia, where I went to report Quaker 
some sick soldiers of my command. Speaking of sick 
soldiers and Doctor Potts, reminds me, of how sick we 
all felt when the army was here. After the wetting we 
received at Warren Tavern, where the fight did not take 
place which I told you of, James, we retired to French 
Creek without tents or baggage, they having been sent 
away in anticipation of the battle, so on September 19, 
1777, we re-crossed the Schuylkill at Parker's Ford (Law- 
renceville), which was very deep and rapid, all of our 
officers and men, wet breast high, cold, hungry and 
thirsty, marched all night, past the Trappe (which place 
we will pass on our trip later on), and encamped on the 
Perkiomen, at Pennypacker's Mills. While we were 
there, the company of Light Horse, made up of the best 
men about town in Philadelphia, called First Troop, Phil- 
adelphia City Cavalry, brought into camp a number of 
prisoners they had captured. Their conunander reported 
they were wet without, but dry within, a sad condition 
for such a lot of good fellows, who were accustomed to 
the best of everything. They did not suffer long, for they 
had many friends at Headquarters." 
'' A very gay lot, who would have felt themselves mucn 
injured if compelled to go without drink for a shoit 
while," sarcastically interjected our Quaker. 
The Colonel would not be diverted, so continued, *' Gen- 
eral Wayne was left with a force over the river at Paoli, 
to receive some Maryland troops, but a Tory piloted 
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Major General Gray's command to the spot, and sur- 
prised them in their tents at midnight, killing ninety-nine 
of our men. On the next day, which was Sunday, the 
gyr 2ist of September, the British marched up to Valley 

Col aI ^^^E^ ^^^ burned the place. Washington, thinking Read- 
and ^^^ ^^^ their object, hastily marched us up this side 
gyc^ of the river to near this place, Pottsgrove. Howe, seeing 
Quaker ^^ ^^^ misled Washington, about faced and marched 
down his side of the river; crossed at the different fords 
below us, where there were only a handful of militia to 
oppose him, and then, of course, it was no trouble for him 
to quietly walk into Philadelphia without opposition. 
James, it was a sorry lot of poor devils with which we 
had to oppose Howe. Over one thousand of our men 
were without shoes, feet bleeding and sore, not enough 
blankets to be had to keep out the cold in the frosty 
September nights." j^ j^ 

As the Colonel paused, I observed, '' How did it happen. 
Father Andrieson, that Washington was not better posted 
as to the British movements? " 

" Well, grandson," replied our military man, *' Major 
Clarke, who was a scout on whom Washington depended 
for information, and who, up to the time of the battle of 
Brandywine, had given good service, was not in evidence, 
and while later on he returned to his post of duty, I never 
knew where he was at this time. I always thought it was 
most unfortunate that our commander did not have his 
services here, for I believe he could have prevented 
Washington from being deceived by Howe. We should 
also have been spared the terrible march here, and prob- 
ably could have prevented Howe's easy occupancy of 
Philadelphia. We stayed here until the 26th of Septem- 
ber; Washington's quarters being in the old Potts's 
house, and then returned to Pennypacker's Mills on the 
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During the Colonel's war reminiscense, Father Evans, as 
was his custom, had his mind on something else, so I was 
not surprise to hear him observe, " I was trying to recall, 
James, a very curious natural object that I once visited gy^^ 
near this place, of which I never heard an explanation.'* Qt i 
(|" What was that, sir?" I asked. Possibly I can help ^-. j 

" Why, back in the country, to the eastward two or three Qy^Ug- 
miles, was a large pile of rocks, loose on the surface of 
the ground, and when struck they gave forth a sound as 
if they were made of metal. Near to them ran a very 
large and wide terrace with big trees growing upon it, 
just as clearly defined as if made by man." 
*' The place, sir, is called Ringing Rocks, and a geolog- 
ical friend of mine told me the rocks had at one time 
been ejected to a great height from some distant vol- 
cano and had fallen where they now lie. That the ter- 
race was caused by an ancient flow of hot mud meeting 
a line of rock when it was nearly cool and flowing over 
it as water does over a rock obstruction, then like water 
in very cold weather, solidifying." j^ j^ 
** I have heard of the place, James," remarked the Colo- 
nel, "but from your discription they must have had 
much warmer weather around here at some time during 
the world's history than we encountered in this valley 
during the winter of 1777-78. 

As we boarded the trolley car for Norristown, the Colo- 
nel, with a sly wink to me, addressed Father Evans with 
this question : " You have been very careful, sir, to ex- 
plain the position your fellow religionists held about 
war and have given us to understand that your people 
did not take sides in the controversy during the Revo- 
lution." 

** Thee states correctly, Alexander, the position held by 
Friends," answered our Quaker champion. His pose 
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was that of a well groomed cat so thoroughly 
with its position of vantage that its coat remained un- 
ruffled, its whole manner betokened calm, but alertness 
gy^ gleamed from its clear eyes when a possible adversary 

Colonel aPP«^^ 

^j^ J " Well then, sir," inquired our Continental, " how do you 

^/Lq explain the letter which fell into the hands of General 
Q iu^V fy Sullivan in August, 1777, that was found in some bag- 
. gage taken at Staten Island, and eminating from the 
yearly Meeting of Friends held at Spank Town (a nick- 
name given to part of Rahway, N. J.), on the 19th of 
August, and containing questions about the position and 
forces of our army and the landing of the enemy at 
Chesapeake Bay ? '' j^ j^ 

The Colonel had touched a very sensitive spot. While 
our Friendly ancestor curbed well the gorge that I 
knew the question caused to rise within him, still, he 
gave no outward sign of being perturbed. While his 
voice was calm at the commencement of his reply, there 
was fire in his eye, and towards the close, I thought his 
speech had the ring of defiance of his warlike Welsh for- 
bears: ''Alexander, a committee of Friends composed of 
James Thornton, William Brown, Nicholas Wain, War- 
ner Mifflin, Joshua Morris and Samuel Emlen, all, as 
thee knows most estimable people, addressed a testi- 
mony to both Washington and Howe in the loth month 
of that year. I will try and give thee the principal points 
of it: 'A number of our Friends, having been impris- 
oned and banished imheard from their families under a 
charge of insinuation that ' They have in their general 
conduct and conversation evinced a disposition inimical 
to the cause of America,* and from some publications 
intimating that 'There is strong reason to apprehend 
that these persons maintain a correspondence highly 
prejudicial to the public safety/ may induce a belief 
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that we have in our conduct departed from the peace- 
able principles which we profess ; and apprehending that 
the minds of some may thereby be misled; for the clear- 
ing of truth we think it necessary publicly to declare 0^^ 
that we are led out of all wars and fightings by the grace Colonel 
and truth in our minds to which we are restrained either ^^J^ 
as private memberb of Society or in any of our meet- ^/^q 
ings from holding a correspondence with either army. Quaker 
As to a nameless paper lately published said to be 
dated at Spank Town yearly meeting and found among 
the baggage on Staten Island, every person who is ac- 
quainted with our style may be convinced it was never 
wrote at any of our meetings or by any of our Friends. 
Besides, there is no meeting throughout our whole soci- 
ety of that name, nor was that letter or anyone like it 
ever wrote in any of our meetings since we were a 
people. We therefore solemnly deny the said letter and 
its authors; and with that those who have assumed a 
fictitious character to write under whether with a view 
to injure us or to cover themselves might find it their 
place to clear us of this charge by stating the truth.' It 
was considerably longer, but I have given thee the pith 
of it." ^^ ^^ 

The Colonel, with an idea of mollifying the old gentle- 
man, replied, ** It was held by some, sir, that the paper 
was intended more as a joke, but unforttmately, was 
taken seriously.'* 

*' Rather a grim joke, Alexander," retorted his father-in- 
law, ** that banished men suddenly from their families." 
Q Wishing to change the topic of conversation, I in- 
formed my grandsires that we would keep to the east side 
of the river with the trolley so would not visit Valley 
Forge. ** I am rather sorry, James, that our line of travel 
is not past the old camp," answered the ColoneL ** How 
our men died at that place! You see, the smallpox got 
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amongst us and carried off a great many. I believe that 
I am right in saying that over three thousand of our men 
lie buried there, dying niostly from that terrible sick- 

Colonel ^^ ^® Colonel metaphorically fired his funeral volley and 

« sounded taps over his dead comrades, who, all save one, 

^/L^ lie in unmarked graves at this famous camp, he with true 

Oiiaker ^^^^^^^ habit gave forth a livelier note as he continued, 

*' There are some people that are light hearted and bright* 

even under the most distressing circumstances, and, 

thank Heaven, we had some of the good fellows with us 

at the Forge who got up theatricals and jollifications to 

help us forget our miseries. I will not tell you more of 

the place, for perchance we may visit it together some 

time in the future." ^^ j^ 

As we entered Limerick Square, the Colonel pointed to 
a road on our left, and observed, '" It was on that road, 
on September 26, 1777, that I marched down with the 
main body of the army to Pennypacker's Mills, on the 
Perkiomen. Armstrong and his militia continued on to 
the Trappe below here. It was at the Mills that the 
Council of War determined to march down the Skippack 
Road (which commences here), to Whitemarsh, and 
from thence to the battle of Germantown. On the 28th 
of September we heard the good news of the capture of 
Burgojrne, which we celebrated, though it was Sunday, 
by firing a salute of thirteen guns, and each man re- 
ceived a gill of runi. Old Mr. Pennypacker, the miller, 
lost a good many fence rails and a lot of fodder, I know, 
when we were there." 

" Yes, Father Adrieson," I replied, " I had the pleasure 
of hearing his kinsman, the present governor of our state, 
the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, deliver an address at 
the Mills, where he now lives. He read some extracts 
from the notes made in the family Bible by his ancestor, 
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the miller, in which he lamented the loss occasioned by 
the army." j^ j^ 

** Humph !" ejaculated Father Evans, " I do not doubt 
that the farmer thee speaks of was a peaceable, indus- «^^ 
trious man, who felt justly aggrieved at having a lot of colonel 
unruly soldiers make away with his property. Thee has m^^A 
more to add, Alexander, so pray proceed." 6>^« 

" Well, James, after the check we received at German- Quaker 
town, we returned to the mills again. By the way, while 
we were encamped on the Perkiomen a dog with a collar 
on came into camp, showing it belonged to General 
Howe, and as our great commander, Washington, was i 
most courteous man, he had the animal returned to Howe 
with his compliments. Well, here we are at the old 
Trappe Church. Let us stop for a while, grandson, for 
it is a most interesting place." 

Father Evans said he would wait outside for us, knowing 
Father Alexander would have many war reminiscences 
to relate, so we entered the old edifice without him. 
To open the sacred building we inserted a big key upside 
down, into the large lock. The red walnut pulpit, with 
its overhanging sounding board, arrested our attention. 
The few pews were high backed, of poplar and oak, well 
polished by the clothing of the worshippers of many gen- 
erations ; no varnish or paint were on them. On the doors 
the numbers could be seen plainly. On the racks for 
hymnals and books were numbers, burnt in with a hot 
iron, to mark the sitting of each person. We were in- 
formed that the pews in the eastern angle under the organ 
were reserved for the Eldest and Vorsteher. The women 
sat in the pews on the northwest side; the men opposite 
to them. The seats for the boys, apprentices and servants 
were the high tiered ones in the Porkische (Empor- 
kirche), as the gallery was called, where the sexton kept 
an eye on them. The first gallery ran along the south- 
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east and southwest sides; it was made of oak, fastened 
with wooden pins and wrought iron spikes, supported by 
ashlers projecting from the walls. The pillars were evi- 
^^Q dently hewn with an axe» and rest upon sandstone blocks. 
Colonel ^^ ^^ space in front of the pulpit was a white altar which 
^Q J could be moved. The inclined benches where those to be 
»L^ confirmed knelt were still in place. The gallery on the 
Q^^j^^^ north side contained what was left of the organ, for van- 
dals had carried off most of the pipes and only the frame 
remained. The Colonel called my attention to a box with 
a long handle against the wall, and told me at the bottom 
of the box there used to hang a little bell. It was called 
Kllingelsack or KlingelsbeuteL 

** James, you could not make believe in this church that 
you were asleep, or did not see the contribution box, for 
the warden who passed it just gave the box a little shake 
as he poked it under your nose, if you did not pay, calling 
the attention of the rest of the congregation, at the same 
time, that you were a little slow about putting something 
into it." A bench called the Weiberstuhe was shown us, 
where the women used to kneel to give thanks after 
childbirth, j^ j^ 

Simple if you will, plain if you please, but the rough- 
hewn timbers and fixtures of this sacred edifice spoke to 
your heart, as you sat silent within its portals, of the 
sturdy worshippers whose prayers and praises rose to the 
Almighty, sweeter than the incense and paid song of 
many a wealthy congregation of to-day. These hardy. 
God-fearing pioneers out of their slender means, and ill- 
spared moments from their hard toil, reared this edifice 
to their Maker. We had remained silent for a few mo* 
ments, the spirits of the past seemed to be around us. I 
turned to my soldier forbear and noticed his fists clinched, 
with a look upon his face as if some unpleasant memory 
connected with the church was before him, so I was not 
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surprised to hear him say, in tones of anger, " I came 
over to this place from the mill, James, with orders for 
Colonel Dunlap. When I entered this church in search 
of him, what a sight greeted me! This place and the O^^ 
schoolhouse were filled with soldiers; their arms stacked Colonel 
in a comer over there; a crowd in the organ loft playing and 
the organ and singing; a lot of provisions on this altar C/ie 
with straw and dirt scattered around in every direction. Quaker 
In the midst of it, that dear old man, the Rev. Henry 
Melchoir Muhlenburg, entered, I believe, to prepare for 
the burial of a child. The unruly militiamen began to 
mock, and one fellow, who, if he had been in my com- 
mand, I should have whipped, called out to the one play- 
ing the organ to give them a Hessian march. The 
dominie, with perfect composure, turned on his heel and 
left the church. Together we hunted up Colonel Dunlap, 
who commanded the rabble. When found, he explained 
to the parson that his conunand was made up of militia 
who were of all sorts of nationalities, and that it was very 
hard to maintain discipline with them, but he would have 
matters corrected." j^ j^ 

A kindlier expression now came over my narrator's coun- 
tenance, and resting a hand lovingly upon my shoulder, 
evidently to concentrate my attention, he continued, 
''After the battle of Germantown this old church was 
used as a hospital, and on the 5th of October, being over 
here, I saw that good man Washington ride up on his 
white horse, dismount, come in and talk to the poor 
fellows. I became quite intimate with the good dominie 
Muhlenburg, and at a later period sat with him at his 
house, which still stands about a quarter of a mile away 
from here, and from his window he showed me how, 
with a telescope, he had watched the British camp, across 
the Schuylkill, five miles away. The old gentleman said 
that the British well knew he had espoused the American 
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cause and that his son Peter was a General in our army. 
They knew he himself gave all the aid he could to our 
soldiers, and threatened to capture him and make him 
^/^Q suffer for his loyalty to us. Messages were continually 
Cokmel ^^^^^S ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ effect that if the Hessians or British 
and caught him they would torture him, and perhaps put him 
^/^Q to death." 

Qiijilr^f ''Why/* I exclaimed, ''I had no idea that they would 
wish to harm a clergyman and noncombatant." 
** Well, grandson, in war times soldiers have very little 
regard for any one they think is giving aid and encourage- 
ment to their enemy. But to resume my account, I asked 
Father Muhlenburg how the place received the name of 
Trappe. He replied with a smile, ' Some will have it 
that it should be spelled Streppe, which you know is 
German for steps, but I always believed that the true 
story was this: Christian Schrack and his family 
settled here, and it was called New Providence, in 
17 1 7. They built them3elves at first a booth to satisfy 
the most pressing necessities and dug some sort of a 
cavern where they cooked, held a small shop, sold beer, 
etc. Once when an English inhabitant came for drink 
in that pit (or cavern) and then fell asleep, he reached 
home at a late hour, and when receiving a lecture from 
his wife, excused himself, saying he had been in a 
trap.* '' j& J0^ 

The old gentleman continued '' ' I well remember my first 
visit here. Philip Brandt, of this place, piloted me from 
Philadelphia, in November 1742. I was riding a light 
horse, and when we crossed the Skippack and Perkiomen 
Creeks below here, self and horse were carried down 
stream, so that I made the shore with difficulty. I was 
wet breast high, and had to ride ten miles with wet 
clothes before we reached Brandt's*. The pastor told nte 
of the building of this church and his house alongside; 
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of the troubles he had with Count Zinzendorf , who was 
interfering with the Lutherans; and of the vagabonds 
who were preaching to the people in his neighborhood, 
of whom was Carl Rudolf, at Monoccasy, who claimed ^/^q 
to be Prince of Wurtemburg, but in his opinion was a Colonel 
Prince of ' Der Teiffel;' Schmidt, the quack doctor at and 
New Hanover, and a lot more that I do not remember." CAe 
As the Colenel paused I asked, " Did not the old gentle- Quaker 
man tell you of his sons? " 

'* Oh f I almost forgot his sons," answered my soldier. 
** He was very proud of his three sons, as he well might 
be. They were all ministers; the eldest, Peter Gabriel, 
was a pastor in Woodstock, Virginia, but in January, 
1776, he changed his parson's garb for the uniform of a 
ColoneL Frederick Augustus, his second son, left the 
ministry and became famous in Congress, of which he 
was the first Speaker, while the third son, Henry Ernest, 
remained a clergyman." 

I hastened to say, '' Yes, Father Andrieson, a statue of 
Peter, who was a Major-General, stands in the capitol 
at Washington as one of the most famous sons of Penn- 
sylvania." j^ j^ 

As we left the Trappe church and boarded a trolley car. 
Father Evans remarked, '' Well, James, I suppose Alex- 
ander has convinced thee by his conversation and tales 
that the Germans, after all, did almost everything that 
was worth doing in our times; even to forsaking the 
Quaker party and going with the world's people." 
''You must acknowledge," replied the Colonel, ''that 
such men as Rittenhouse, Keim, Keppele and many 
others whom you personally knew, took a prominent 
place in the affairs of our time, and reflected credit upon 
their nationality." 

Calmly ignoring the Colonel, Father Evans, in that quiet, 
precise way of his, continued his remarks to me, " James, 
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I wonder if the present Germans, or Pennsylvania Dutch, 
as thee calls them, cling to the old sayings of their an- 
cestors in these parts. I had a very good man from this 
«^ section working for me, and I will give thee some of his 

Colonel ^^y^^SS' ^ small boy was throwing stones at the swal- 
and ^^^^ which were skimming over the meadow at even- 
m^Q tide, when Hans said, * Do not do that, for if you kill a 
Q iiifclr ^M* swallow the cows will give bloody milk.* I was talking 
to him about planting potatoes and he instantly said that 
I must plant them in the sign of the scales (meaning one 
of the signs of the Zodiac) , if I wanted big ones. He told 
my wife if she wanted bloomers she must plant her 
flowers in the sign of the lady; and to get long cucumbers 
they must be planted on the longest day of the year. I 
once ordered him to plant some fence posts, and not find- 
ing it done, inquired why. His reply was that the hook 
of the moon was up and that therefore all the posts would 
raise up and fall, and that we must wait till the hook of 
the moon was down, then the posts would sink deeper." 
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CHAPTER XVH 




' we rushed over the Perki- 
i omen, the Colonel remarked, 
I " While good brother Muhlen> 
I burg, of course, was too good 
to damn this stream for being 
80 high when he crossed it, 
some of us who were not as 
I pious as he frequently did it 
I under similar circumstances. 
' If you will pardon the pun, 
you will Bnd our German 
friends early dammed it thoroughly, for you can count 
fourteen dams on it in thirteen miles, and each was used 
to turn a mill of some kind." 

With that exasperating way that old people can assume 
when they wish to crush and ignore you, after you have 
made an observation which you consider amusing, though 
slightly profane, Father Evans blandly remarked, " Yes, 
the Germans were very industrious." . j^ j^ 
The Colonel, however, would not be suppressed, for he 
continued, " I re-visited this section after the peace with 
England had been declared and stopped to chat with an 
old miller on the creek, who looked the picture of health 
even if he did turn his scales at over two himdred and 
fifty pounds. Asking him how he kept so well, he re- 
plied, ' I tell you. I gets me a nice clean bucket midt 
vasser as hot as my foots stands, half full; den I marks 
midt chalk on der side above der vasser und cuts my leg 
in der calf and lets der blood fill der bucket to der chalk 
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mark ; den I puts a new silver piece over der cut and ties 
him up, und den I gets me no sickness der rest of der 
year/ This practice I was told he had carried on yearly." 
gyc^ C|As we reached the very high ground which is between 
Colonel P*^'^^®"^*'* Creek and Norristown, I called our party's 
and s^ttention to the view, which the conductor told me had 
^/^^ seven counties in it ; Montgomery, Berks, Bucks, Chester, 
Quaker P^^^^^^^phi^' Lehigh and Northampton, j^ j^ 

"James," observed Father Evans, "I wish to call thy 
attention to a Presbyterian church that is located about 
a third of a mile below here, and if I may be pardoned a 
little frivolity, I will tell thee what a worldly friend of 
mine said about its first minister, of whom he spoke as 
Hellfire Rowland, because, as he informed me, his ser- 
mons were so very warm. This minister was much 
shocked that people of this section, when he came here 
about the year 1743, did not have family prayers or say 
a grace before their meals. Thee must understand, 
James, that in the early times ministers had often several 
churches at which they preached on different First Days 
[Sunday], and, of course, they had to travel from one to 
the other and stay over night with a member of the con- 
gregation, thereby learning probably more of their people 
than those who had charge of churches in the large towns. 
There was one minister I was told of who was traveling 
around from house to house during the autumn, when 
rabbits! were plenty and beef scarce, as it used to be in 
the country. At tfie end of a week of rabbit, when he 
saw it served to him again, his blessing was this : 

' Rabbits young. 
Rabbits old. 
Rabbits hot. 

Rabbits cold. 
Rabbits tender. 
Rabbits tough, 
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Thank the Lord we have had Rabbits enough.' 
'* If he had been a minister of our Society, his grace 
would have been a silent one, as is our custom, and his 
thoughts would not have caused, as his did, undue levity gyL^ 
on the part of the children at the table." Colonel 

"Your story, sir," remarked the Colonel, "reminds me «-^j 
of another in the same line. A minister and a plain gy^^ 
Friend were travelling in a stage coach and stopped for OmJ^^r 
dinner, they being the only two for the meal. On the 
table was only one large trout, and, as they sat down, the 
minister pulled the fish in front of his plate and buried 
his face in his hands to say a silent grace. When he had 
finished he was surprised to see the fish on the Quaker's 
plate, and to hear his fellow-traveler remark, * Friend, 
the good book tells us we should watch as well as pray.' 
C| " The Presbyterian Church," continued our soldier, 
"which Father Evans pointed out to us, was used in 
October, 1777, as a hospital for our men, and it suffered 
so much that the authorities allowed the congregation, 
after the war, to have a lottery to reimburse them, that 
being a very favored way in my time, for .churches and 
other enterprises to raise money." * 
"Well, James," remarked our Quaker grandfather, "I 
suppose this large town is what thee calls Norristown. 
In my time this section was called Norrington, after 
Isaac Norris, a most estimable and highly esteemed mem- 
ber of our Society. He, with William Trent, bought this 
tract in 1704." j^ j^ 

" Yes, James," interrupted the Colonel, " from William 
Penn, Jr., as I told you early in our trip." 
Not noticing the interruption, Father Evans continued, 
" Friend Norris lived mostly at his country place, Fair- 
hill, about Broad and Diamond Streets, Philadelphia. He 
bought out William Trent's share of this property in 
1712. Trent shortly afterward moved to New Jersey, 
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where he bought land on which the town of Trenton now 
stands, which place is named for him. Isaac Norris was 
for some time a member of the Governor's Council and 
gy^ also of the Assembly. He died in 1735 very suddenly, 

Colond ^^^^® attending meeting at Germantown. At the time 
1 of his death he held the of&ce of Chief Justice of this 
gyc^ Province. His son Isaac was for twenty years Speaker 
Q^^l^ of the Assembly and stood high in the estimation of all 
who knew him. To make plain to thee as to his standing, 
I will just relate what I heard one of the members of the 
Fishing Company of Fort Saint David's say to another 
member who was complaining that they did not have a 
deed to the property where their house stood at the Falls 
of Schuylkill. It was on property belonging to Friend 
Isaac Norris, Jr., ' Isaac Norris has said he will give us 
a deed to the property and I consider his word better 
than many a man's bond.' " j^ j^ 
" He may have been all you claim for him, sir," replied 
the Colonel, "but it was like drawing teeth to get the 
Assembly he presided over to do anything in the way 
of providing money to meet the French and Indians in 
the beginning of that war. Colonel Bull owned most of this 
property on the breaking out of war with England. He 
was Colonel of the First Battalion of Pennsylvania, after- 
wards commanded by DeHaas. He resigned his com- 
mand to take the place of Adjutant-General of Pennsyl- 
vania. Afterwards, when the British captured General 
James Irvine, he was apointed to command the Second 
Brigade of Pennsylvania militia. At the same time he 
was manufacturing powder right here, so when my Lord 
Howe marched down this way in September, 1777, he 
took good care to destroy the powder mill. The British 
did not seem to like this place, for Major Montressor, 
their chief engineer officer, told a friend of mine, who was 
unfortunate enough to be captured, that the place was a 
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hotbed of rebels, and the only manuf acturies were those 
of shot, shell and munitions of war." 
Our Quaker, I saw, had not relished the Colonel's slight- 
ing remark about the Assembly's action concerning the gy^^ 
French and Indian War. He was not willing, however. Colonel 
to utter a hasty retort, preferring to take time to make and 
what he believed to be a more effective answer, so when ^/^^ 
his son-in-law paused for a moment, Father Evans very Quaker 
quietly, but cooly, remarked, ''Alexander, the Friends 
who were in the majority in the Assembly at the- time of 
which thee spoke, believed that as there had been no out- 
ward barrier since this province was settled and the 
sword had not been allowed to enter it, now, if they were 
steadfast in their testimony against violence. Providence 
would protect them this time as they had been guarded 
in the past." j^ j^ 

Our soldier would not be drawn into an argument this 
time, for he politely recognized his father-in-law's obser- 
vations with a pleasant nod, and continued, '' This place 
is firmly fixed in my mind. We had marched from our 
camp at White Marsh, December lo, 1777, intending to 
cross below here at Matson's Ford [Conshohocken], but 
General Potter, with the Pennsylvania militia on the ad- 
vance, walked into a hornet's nest when he arrived on 
the west bank of the Schuylkill, for he found General 
Lord Comwallis with four thousand men holding the 
heights on either side of the Gulf Road. He made a 
good fight until they brought too many against him, 
when he recrossed the river, so we were compelled 
to camp here for nearly two days, and then cross on an 
improvised bridge at Swedes Ford, above here. We 
hauled thirty-six wagons into the stream and laid fence 
rails between them. It was on the afternoon of the 
nth we started to cross, and it took almost until sunrise 
for most of the army to get over. It was cold, and you 
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can readily imagine the unsteadiness of our bridge and 

of how carefully one had to creep over it if he did not want 

a nice cold bath in the river. Comwallis was on a forag- 

gy^ ing expedition, and having secured a good amount, re- 

Colond *^^*^ ^^ *^* evening of the nth to Philadelphia, so a few 

1 of the troops were able to cross at Matson's Ford on a 

gyc^ raft bridge that had been laid there. I forgot to say, 

Q iialr jy J^mes, we were on our way to winter quarters at Valley 

^^ Forge." 
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CHAPTER XVllI 




ATHER EVANS had been 
watching a mowing machine 
working in a field we were, for 
the mcKnent, stopping near, 
and had given no attention 
whatever to the Colonel's 
campaign experience, so he, 
good man, believeing he had 
secured my uninterrupted at- 
tention, continued, " I wish 
this trolley line had followed 
the Perkiomen Creek, for it is such a- beautiful stream, 
and the sturdy honesty of the people along its borders 
appealed to me when I was first here with the army. 
Speaking of their sturdiness, I was told a story on my 
re-visiting this section which is worth repeating. It was 
up the stream about fourteen miles [Salford] that in 
time away back, before William Penn came to this prov- 
ince, a sturdy German wandered up there, and, finding 
a natural clearing of a few acres in the midst of the 
forest, was so enchanted with its beauty that he built 
himself a house there." ^ j^ 
Quick and sharp, with a note of triumph in his voice, 
came from our Friendly travelling companion, "Alex- 
ander, I am afraid thy man must have been of a different 
nationality, for the Gennans did not settle these parts 
until after Penn came here." 

"Quite true. Father Evans," answered our soldier, 
bludify, "but G«rmani came in numbers to America 
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some time before your friend Penn ever put his foot on 
this side of the water. Why! an ancestor of my own 
was a German, and being proclaimed a rebel by the Ger- 
gyc man Emperor, fled in 1642 to New York to keep from 

Colond ^^^^S hung. Your Welsh Quaker ancestors, I suppose, 
and ^^^^^ here to keep their ears on their heads, for I believe 
^/^Q the authorities occasionally had a playful way of improv- 
Q^^^ ing their appearance in that manner." j^ 4g> 

"Too true, Alexander," sadly assented our Quaker, 
** Friends had to suffer many indignities for their con- 
science sake, but continue thy story. I interrupted." 
** When Penn arrived our German friend had fared well, 
and, wishing to secure a clear title to his land, bought 
seven hundred acres surrounding his home. One day he 
called twelve of his neighbors to him, and they, with the 
old man's son, followed him to his woodshed, where he 
made his son turn the grindstone, while he, with great 
care, sharpened his axe without speaking a word, his 
friends wondering all the while what were the old itiail's 
intentions. At last he finished, and, motioning to the 
party, they entered the woods. Then breaking his silence, 
he requested each one to go into the forest and hunt for 
the finest tree they could find, and when he blew his horn 
thy were all to stand by the tree they had selected until 
he came to them to examine it. Suddenly iht horn Was 
sounded and every man stood by his tree. In turn all 
were inspected by our patriarch, who requested them to 
look at the one he had selected, which was a magnificent 
oak, and all pronounced it the largest and finest they had 
ever seen. The old gentleman removed his coat, took 
the axe and cut through one half of the tree, then, chang- 
ing hands, cut the other half until it fell, when he ad- 
dressed his party thus, ' Friends, I have called you to- 
gether as witnesses that on my one hundredth birthday 
I have felled this tree, and I wish that you should see 
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that it lies where it has fallen until it crumbles in decay 
as a monument to me! I was told he lived nine years 
after this event, and I was shown the old trunk lying on 
the ground fast falling away." 8>^0 

" James, will thee and Alexander stop here a while," said Colnnel 
Father Evans, "for this is Plymouth Meeting?" ^^^ 

" With pleasure," I hastened to answer, not noticing the 0^^ 
frown upon the Colonel's face. Thinking that our mili- Quaker 
tary man had talked long enough, I asked our mem- 
ber of Meeting to tell us about the place. Father 
Evans, dear old man, now felt himself master of the sit- 
uation, and he fairly beamed as he said, " Well, it is a 
very old Meeting. About 1685 James Fox, Frances 
Rawle and a few other Friends settled here and held 
meetings in Friend Fox's house. They wearied of the 
loneliness of the place and the property passed to David 
Meredith and others, mostly Friends, the meetings being 
held at Meredith's, and the little party of Friends were 
connected with Haverford Meeting. About 17 14, with 
the consent of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting and Hav- 
erford Meeting, they united with Gwynedd Meeting to 
form a monthly Meeting. I think I was told they built 
a meeting house here in 1710, and the walls of the south- 
east end are part of the old meeting house, built of lime- 
stone, while the newer part thee sees is built of brownish 
sandstone. It was used, James, during the Revolution 
for a hospital, first by the Americans after the battle 
of Germantown, then by the British, after Washington 
retired to Valley Forge." j/^ j^ 
Here the old gentleman glanced at the Colonel, who, I 
am sorry to say, was not showing that interest in his 
father-in-law's story which he should; so Father Evans, 
in a pleasant, sprightly way, turned to him and observed, 
" Alexander, speaking of this place having been used by 
the armies reminds me of an incident connected with the 
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war, told me by my friend Jonathan Jones, who was a 
member of this Meeting, and had a farm below here, at 
what was then called Matson's Ford [Conshohocken]. 
^/^0 It was in the spring of 1778, and he was plowing, when 
Colonol ^^^^ British soldiers approached him in great haste and 
i^qJ ordered him to take a horse from his plow and show 
^/^Q them the way to Germantown« They wished to join 
Qiijiltfif their army, as they were being pursued by some of the 
American Light Horse. They did not allow him to bid 
farewell to his wife, and they kept him with them until 
they reached New York, after they left Philadelphia. He 
told me he was taken very sick there, but managed to 
send word to his wife, who sent his little son Isaac on 
a horse to him ; she, good woman, putting medicines, pre- 
serves, jellies, etc., into the saddle bags. His son Isaac, 
boylike had a sweet tooth, and could not resist the temp- 
tation to poke his finger through the paper cover into the 
jam, and, taking too much of it, was made sick, but 
eventually reached his father, and soon returned with 
him to their home, which, by the way, James, is still 
standing, and occupied by some of his grandchildren.** 
** Was he a Tory, sir? " coldly asked the Colonel. 
"No, Alexander," warmly retorted Father Evans, "he 
was merely a consistent member of Meeting, not taking 
part with either side, and being a non-resistant, like all 
our people, yielded to force and did as he was bid. I 
have related this incident to show thee, James, of the 
many trials Friends were subjected to who were unfortu- 
nate enough to be in the midst of the armies during the 
struggle. Both sides misunderstood them, and their re- 
fusal to bear arms brought them under suspicion from 
all military men, who failed to appreciate that their con- 
duct was dictated by their conscience, which forbade 



war.** 



We wandered around the old graveyard which Father 
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Evans told us was first used by the Swedes, and he 
pointed out the graves of many Friends well known to 
him, for, on account of their connection with the 
Gwynedd Meeting, he had frequently come over here, nc^ 
The Colonel soon wearied of the place, so we boarded PqIq,. j 
the car for Barren HilL He did not attempt to conceal 3^,. j 
his joy at leaving this severely simple old building, ^/^^ 
shaded by its fine trees, surrounded by its old burying (Vnjj^- 
ground with headstones, hardly noticeable, as is the 
custom with Friends. His face lighted up as he turned 
to me saying, ''James, as we are now going to a spot 
that might have proved very disastrous to our arms — ^but 
fortunately did not — I trust you will pardon my relating 
a few of the events which led up to this engagement." 
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CHAPTER XIX 




^HEN the speaker prefaced his 
1 remarks in the foregoing man- 
. ner. I knew that he would, in 
I as gentle a way as possible, 
I tell me many probably unin- 
■esting facts which he 
I deemed necessary as a setting 
' for his story. I had not the 
j ability of my revered Quaker 
' companion of appearing de- 
lightfully lost in my own 
thoughts, so I tried to look interested and asked the 
Colonel to proceed. ,^ j^ 

" Washington, early in May, 1778, receiving advices that 
the Treaty of Alliance with France had been secured, 
such able men as Robert Morris wrote him that now our 
independence was assured, and his opinion was shared by 
most of our warmest supporters. Our commander rea- 
lized thoroughly that now the British were in a very 
dangerous position at Philadelphia. Their fleet up the 
river, a hundred miles from the sea, and their army on 
a neck of land bounded on the three sides by the two 
rivers, a French fleet appearing off the Delaware capes 
with troops, would put England's forces between two 
hostile bodies, and their fall would be certain, if they - 
did not move out of Philadelphia. We received news of 
the French alliance at Valley Forge on May 5th ; a gen- 
eral order was issued on May 6th, announcing the event 
to the army, ordering a grand review for the following 
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day. First the Chaplains were to offer up a thanksgiving 
with a suitable sermon.'' 

I heard from our unrelenting Quaker, *' Fine followers 
of the Prince of Peace, those hireling ministers praying ^/^^ 
for victory to be obtained only by the slaughter of their Colonel 
enemies." 4^ j^ and 

The Colonel frowned at this interruption, but continued, ^f^^ 
'* At eleven o'clock a cannon was fired as a signal for the Quaker 
march, wheeling to the right by platoons and proceeding 
by the nearest way to their ground in the new position. 
At another signal a salute of thirteen cannon with a run- 
ning fire of infantry on the right, running throughout the 
whole front line, then on the left of the second line and 
continuing to the right. At another signal the whole 
army was to cry out, 'Huzzah! long live the King of 
France.' The artillery then began again and fired thir- 
teen rounds ; then another nmning fire of muskets ; then 
' Huzzah and long live the friendly European powers ; ' 
then the last discharge of thirteen pieces of artillery, and 
' Huzzah to the American States.' Then came the grand 
parade, Major-General Lord Sterling commanding the 
right and the Marquis de Xafayette the left, with the 
Baron de Kalb commanding the second line. Each man 
received a gill of nun, and, thanks to the drilling we had 
received from Baron Steuben, we were complimented by 
Washington on the way the affair was carried out. He 
also thanked Baron Steuben and his aides for the good 
work which they had accomplished with the army." 
With the very evident intention of stopping our soldier 
when he paused a moment to draw a breath, Father 
Evans, in a bland manner, exasperatingly observed, 
** James, how far does thee consider it from here to Ger- 
mantown Meeting? " 

"Between four and five miles," sharply answered the 
Colonel, and he quickly continued his story. " Washing- 
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ton gave a dinner at headquarters, and while I was not 
invited to be present, if the charming wife of his aide. 
Colonel Clement Biddle, had anything to do with the 
^/^^ dinner, I know it must have been the best that could 
Colond ^^^* '^^'^ procured ; if she was there it could not fail to 
^j^j be a most enjoyable one, for she was very bright and 
^/^^ entertaining, and all said, whenever she was at head- 
Quaker 4^^^^^* which was frequently, that she was the life of 
the table. Lafayette gave a dinner to the French of&cers 
in camp; in fact, everyone gave vent as best he could to 
his joy over the happy event Washington, learning 
through his spies that the enemy were evidently contem- 
plating a move of some sort, selected twenty-five hun- 
dred of his best troops, which he put under command 
of Lafayette, to march down towards Philadelphia and 
watch the British. As I was weary of camp, I volun- 
teered for the expedition. I was fortunate enough to re- 
tain a copy of the order issued to the Marquis on May 
i8th, which, after you have heard, you can better under- 
stand the engagement which took place : ' Sir : The 
detachment under your command with which you will 
immediately march towards the enemy's lines is destined 
to answer the following purposes, namely: to be a 
security to this camp and a cover to the country be- 
tween the Delaware and Schuylkill; to interrupt the 
communication with Philadelphia; to obstruct the incur- 
sions of the enemy's parties and to obtain intelligence of 
their motions and designs. This last is a matter of very 
interesting moment, and ought to claim your particidar 
attention. You will endeavor to procure trusty and in- 
telligent spies, who will advise you fully of whatever may 
be passing in the city, and you will, without delay, com- 
municate to me every piece of material information you 
obtain. A variety of concurring accounts make it proba- 
ble that the enemy are preparing to evacuate Philadel- 
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phia. This is a point which it is of the utmost importance 
to ascertain, and, if possible, the place of their future 
destination. Should you be able to gain certain intelli- 
gence of the time of their intended embarkation, so that O^o 
you may be able to take advantage of it and fall upon Colonel 
the rear of the enemy in the act of withdrawing, it will and 
be a very desirable event, but this will be a matter of no O^0 
small difficulty, and will require the greatest caution and Qw^k«f 
prudence in the execution. Any deception or precipita- 
tion may be attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. You will remember that your detachment is a 
very valuable one and that any accident happening to it 
would be a very severe blow to this army. You will 
therefore use every possible precaution for its securing 
and to guard against a surprise. No attempt should be 
made nor anything risked without the greatest prospect 
of success and with every reasonable advantage on your 
side. I shall not point out any precise position to you, 
but shall leave it to your discretion to take such posts 
occasionally as shall appear to you best adapted to the 
purpose of your detachment. In general, I would observe 
that a stationary post is unadvisable, as it gives the 
enemy an opportunity of knowing your situation and con- 
certing plans successfully against yoiL In case of any 
offensive movement against this army you will keep 
yourself in such a state as to have an early communica- 
tion with it, and at the same time harass the enemy's 
advance. Our parties of horse and foot between the 
rivers are to be under your command and to form part 
of your detachment ; as great complaints have been made 
of the disorderly conduct of the parties which have been 
sent towards the enemy's lines, it is expected that you 
will be very attentive in preventing abuses of the like 
nature, and will inquire how far complaints already made 
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are founded in justice. Given under my hand at head- 
quarters, this z8th day of May, 1778. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON.' " 
g^ During the reading of this long document I certainly 

Colond ^^^S^^ our good member of meeting had fallen asleep, 
J for his eyes had remained tightly closed, and not a muscle 
^/^^ seemed to move. My surprise was great when I heard 
Qimlyjir ^"^ exclaim, "Thy friend Washington, Alexander, did 
not leave much to the discretion of the French General, 
but I see thee is impatient to relate m,ore, so continue.*' 
** General Poor led one detachment ; General Potter had 
six hundred Pennsylvania militia; Allen McLean com- 
manded his independent company, and with us were five 
pieces of artillery and fifty Iroquois Indians. We crossed 
the Schuylkill at Swedes' Ford and followed the Ridge 
Road to this place, where the eleven-mile stone stood on 
top of this hilL The ground, as you see, slopes west to 
the Schuylkill and east to the Delaware, so it was a very 
commanding position. The Marquis had his head- 
quarters in the Lutheran Church, which, by the way. 
Father Muhlenburg told me he laid the corner-stone and 
helped it with money from a legacy he had received. 
Potter was posted to the eastward to keep a sharp look- 
out. The British, through their spies, having been ad* 
vised of our movements, at half past ten at night, on the 
19th, marched two battalions of British Grenadiers, some 
light infantry, Simcoe's rangers, with the cavalry and 
First and Second Brigades from Philadelphia, out roads 
to the east of us, having to travel twenty miles to do so, 
and part of their forces marched up the Ridge Road so 
as to catch us between their columns. You see the Ridge 
Road ran due south from here, while to the east a road 
led to White Marsh and Chestnut Hill, another south- 
east to Germantown. Potter's men did not keep a very 
sharp lookout, for at seven o'clock on the morning of the 
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aoth we found the enemy in our rear between us and 
Valley Forge. The Frenchman, who had his wits about 
him, instantly ordered a retreat by the road that leads 
off below us to the west, by Spring Mill, following up wf/L^ 
the river to Matson's Ford. The British columns met roiQUAl 
here and pursued us up the Spring Mill Road, the Indians i^q j 
bringing up our rear. Most of our men had crossed the fg/^^ 
river when the enemy's dragoons came unexpectedly (VuJcer 
upon the Indians, who were frightened at their horses^ 
and gave a yell which so surprised their steeds as to 
check them. This gave the Indians time to take to the 
water, which they did, firing at the British as they 
crossed the stream. We were then in too strong 
a position for the enemy to attack, so they wearily 
wended their way back to Philadelphia, a much disgusted 
lot of men, for they had been so certain of capturing the 
Marquis that General Howe, who had gone with the 
troops as a volunteer, had arranged a dinner party for 
the 20th, at which he had told his friends he would have 
the Marquis as a guest, though a prisoner. If the British 
detachment which had marched over from White Marsh 
had continued on to the river as was intended, instead 
of marching down the Ridge Road, they would have cut 
off our only line of retreat." j^ j^ 
I had furtively watched Father Evans during this spirited 
account of the Colonel, who seemed to live over again 
the action as he told it. My plain Friend tried hard to 
appear uninterested, but he kept his eyes riveted on the 
narrator. I noticed a slight color mantle his cheeks as 
the engagement progressed, and a half-audible sigh of 
satisfaction escaped him when the brave Marquis and his 
troops safely evaded capture. His countenance quickly 
resimied its calm poise, and as the account closed, with 
an assimied air of relief that the story was over, he said, 
'' Where did thee say this car would take us, James? ** 
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** Very close, sir, to where the Wissahickon Creek enters 
the SchuylkiU/' I replied. 

'' Why, it is at the mouth of that stream, James, that Van 
fg^^ Deeren's mill is," observed the ColoneL 
Colond '"^^^^^ is the name thee knows it by, Alexander," very 
and quietly interposed his father-in-law, who feared to lose 
{jy^0 control of the conversation, for he, very rapidly for him,. 
QiuJ^^r said, " It was formerly known as Robeson's Mill, and was 
built in 1693 by Andrew Robeson, whose family owned 
a great deal of property below it on both sides of the 
Ridge Road. Friends used to speak of the creek as Whit- 
paine's Creek, after John Whitpaine, at whose house on 
the stream the Provincial Assembly sometimes met. I 
believe the translation of the Indian name for it is Cat- 
fish. I was told that there is a fall of seven hundred 
feet in twenty miles, and on account of this a number of 
mills were built on it, but those above Robeson's did not 
thrive well ; there not being sufficient water to turn their 
mill wheels in the dry season." j^ j^ 
In a rather testy, argimientive manner, the Colonel broke 
in upon our Quaker with, " In the army, James, the mill 
was always spoken of as Van Deeren's. On the bluff 
on the east side of the creek above the Ridge Road, dur- 
ing the British occupation of Philadelphia, the Hessians 
had a redoubt, while our men kept watch on them from 
across the stream on the opposite high ground. On 
October 8th, 1777, which I suppose you remember was 
the date of the fight we had in Germantown, General 
Armstrong had his troops on the heights above the Wis- 
sahickon towards Valley Forge, and with him were a 
few of those brave fellows of your Philadelphia First 
Troop of Cavalry. The members of that organization 
were so highly thought of by our Generals that upon this 
occasion they were used as couriers to carry despatches 
between the different columns, because they not only 
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knew the country well and had good horses, but their 
standing was such that they could be depended upon to 
do their duty. There was a little skirmish at the mill, 
but, as you know, most of the fighting was done in Ger- ^/l^ 



mantown. 



G>loiid 
and 

Quaker 
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1 E were now running through 
Roxborough, and Father 
Evans asked us to alight, so 
we stopped at what is now 
known as Hermit's Lane. 
Turning to me, he said, 
" James, did thee ever hear of 
the Hermits of the Wissa- 
hickon? " 

" Yes, sir," I replied eagerly, 
"what can you tell us of 
them?" 4^ ,^ 

" I fear, James, that I can give thee only a meagre ac- 
count of these people, for alt that I ever learned of them 
was from old people, and frankly, Friends were not well 
pleased with them, for the reason that their first leader, 
Koster, who preached in both German and English, had 
at his gatherings many who were followers of Keith, of 
whom thee may have heard, he having caused discension 
among Friends about 1692. His followers called them- 
selves Christian Quakers, but others spoke of them as 
Keithians, which did not please them. However, I am 
wandering from my tale, for it is of the Women of the 
Wilderness, as the common people called them, or 
Pietists, as they called themselves, that thee would hear. 
In 1694 there landed in Philadelphia forty very highly 
educated single men from Germany. The only names I 
can call to mind of the company are Kelpius, Henry 
Bemhard Koster, Daniel Falkner, Daniel Lutke, Johan- 
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nc8 Seelig, Ludwig Bidennan, Henry Lorenz, George G. 
Lorenz and Peter Schaeffer. They came to German- 
town, and a gentleman in Philadelphia (who's name I 
never heard mentioned), gave them one hundred and «l^ 
seventy-five acres of land on this ridge, on the east bank (^i^^^ 
of the Wissahickon. They built a house of logs on the ^^ j 
highest point, forty feet square, true to the points of the ff/^^ 
compass. It contained a large room for religious pur- nicker 
poses, in addition to the school room, and separate room- 
like cells for the members of the company, for their in- 
tention was to dwell together and live a life of celibacy." 
C| " I wager they did not know what pretty faces Quaker 
bonnets could hide at Germantown Meeting?" laugh- 
ingly interrupted our gay soldier. ^^ j^ 
" I have been told, Alexander, that thee would look 
inside bonnets other than those worn by Friends," re- 
torted his father-in-law, in a reproving manner, and then 
resumed his account. '' On the top of their building was 
a place where they had their telescope. Some one of 
their number watched the heavens every night for move- 
ments of the stars, and also for any unusual appearance 
of the skies; they were looking for signs in the firma- 
ment foretelling the approach of the millennium, which 
they believed was close at hand. They cleared a spot 
as a garden for their support, and raised many herbs 
brought from the, old country; out of them they made 
medicines, which they gave to those who asked. Koster, 
their leader, married, and the leadership of the order 
fell to Kelpius; in fact, several of the number entered 
into the state of matrimony, which greatly disturbed 
them, for as Mystics, they believed in the efficacy of 
certain numbers; to be a band of forty seemed to them 
very necessary." 

"I knew it! I knew it!" exclaimed Father Andreison. 
'' I never yet saw a man with any taste who could resist 
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a pretty face in a Quaker garb." 

*' Pray do not interrupt, Alexander, with thy frivilous 
remarks," answered Father Evans, in an irritated way, 
«^^ as he continued '' It was to Kelpius that the care of 
Colonel ^^^Ushing themselves in their building fell, as well as 
and ^^ government of their body. They not only devoted 
flf^L^ themselves to their religious life, which had much of 
Ck wut^ mr mysticism and ecstacy in it, but they gathered children 
and freely taught them. They cast horoscopes; made 
use of the divining rod to find hidden springs and metals; 
some were chemists, some were skilled in preparing drugs, 
and others made mystical charms for their German neigh- 
bors. They could foretell when it was best to be bled, 
and what vein to open ; all of which I was told was done 
absolutely without pay. I neglected to say that there 
were four large windows in this building looking towards 
the west and a blank wall to the east. Their large 
room was circular in form, with a white altar in it, and 
a large iron cross. Kelpius had a cave near the building 
where he used to retire and meditate. This habit event- 
ually caused his death, for after many colds, contracted 
by this practice, settling permanently on his lungs, he 
died. They selected this spot on account of its wildness 
and seclusion, for they wished to live away from the 
world and its vices, as they said. They carried little 
boxes containing texts of scripture on little slips of 
paper, which they took out when they thought the occa- 
sion required, and before reading them, either to them- 
selves or their friends, they first placed them on their 
tongues, so the world's people said they ate their re- 
ligion." j£^ j£^ 

Here our narrator paused for breath, but fixed his eye 
on his son-in-law to prevent an interruption. Seeing 
that he was apparently subjugated, he took up the thread 
of his discourse. 
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*' There were some curious tales told of these people, as 
to mysterious visitations appearing to them. One, I re- 
member, was after they had been in their home seven 
years. In fact, as the legend ran, it was the anniversary «l^ 
of their landing in Philadelphia, and St. John's eve as q^ « 
well. Great preparations had been made for celebrating ^^ j 
the event, because it was the seventh anniversary. They ^/l^ 
had made all their plans for lighting the mystic fires upon Quaker 
the hills at nightfall, when, just about twilight, whilst en- 
gaged in their accustomed services or ceremonies, they 
observed a white^ obscure moving body in the air that at- 
tracted their attention, which, as it approached, assimied 
the mien and form of an angel. It receded into the shad- 
ows of the forest and appeared again directly before 
them as the ' fairest of the lovely.' They fell upon their 
knees to welcome the harbinger of good tidings, but alas, 
the spirit vanished, while the devoted brethren were 
praising their God for the deliverance at hand. They 
returned to their building, and continued in prayer all 
night. When at last morning came, and the bright sun 
arose, it did not dispel the gloom of darkness hanging 
upon the waiting hermits. The next day passed without 
any further visitations. On the third evening, while all 
were assembled in prayer in their large room, the appari- 
tion again appeared; all fell upon their knees, but their 
prayers, instead of availing, always repelled the fair de- 
liverer. After this the apparition did not re-appear. 
Kelpius became ill, was taken to Christian Warmer's 
house in Germantown, where he remained until slightly 
better; then returned to the banks of the Wissahickon, 
where he died about 1707." j£^ j^ 
Here the old gentleman, seeing that he had secured the 
closest attention from both of us, made a feint of stop- 
ping, whereupon simultaneously we urged him to con- 
tinue. 
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" A strange story is told of his last days by his fnend, 
Daniel Geisler, as follows: For three long dajrs and 
nights he prayed that body and soul might remain united 
m^ and be transfigured. At last giving up he said, * My 

Colonel ^^^^^^ Daniel, I am not to have that for which I hoped. 
and ^ have received my answer. Dust I am and to dust I 
»^ must return. It is ordained that I shall die like all the 

Q^^^ children of Adam.' He then gave Geisler a sealed casket, 
told him to take it to the river Schuylkill and throw it 
into deep water. Geisler took it to the river, but con- 
cluded to hide it until after the death of his master, and 
then examine the contents. Upon his return, Kelpius 
arose, looked at him in the eyes sharply, and said, 
' Daniel, thou hast not done as I bid thee ; thou hast not 
cast the casket into the river, but hid it by the shore.' 
Then Geisler, convinced of his master's occult force, hur- 
ried back to the bank and threw it into the river. It 
fell with a flash like lightning and sounds like peals of 
thunder." j^ j^ 

** I have heard mention of John Seelig, a teacher and 
bookbinder, who belonged to the order, and died about 
1745. He lived as a hermit near here and was highly 
thought of. 

'' Conrad Matthai took the place of Kelpius as the head 
of the order, and I have heard mention of him from old 
Germantown Friends, where he was well known, but he 
died in 1748. There were many other matters I learned 
concerning their religion and beliefs, but I will not weary 
you with them. Marriage was really the reason for their 
decline as an order. In 1738 a stone building, which thee 
sees is still standing, was built by another society here. 
It was always known as the Monastery. Thee notices 
it is not very far from the site of the first building, but I 
believe the religious holdings of this society were quite 
different from the first settlers. The remains of the old 
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cave of Kelpius thee notices are still standing." 
I hfistened to say, " Thank you, sir, very much, for your 
accotmt of these people, in whom I have been interested 
ever since, as a boy, I read a story in which they were KKg 
spoken of.* It opened with a description of what pur- Cojrt-*! 
ported to be the remains of their old building, occupied ..J 
by a father, son and daughter, who had left Germany ffAg 
seventeen years prior to 1773. On a June evening the Quaitg, 
father tells his children of how he had fled to this place 
to follow the dictates of his conscience, surrendering 
rank, and prayed for the Deliverer of nun from the bond- 
age of kings. Now it had been revealed to him that on 
the first of the following year, 1774, at the third hour 
after midnight, the Deliverer would come to this their 
retreat. Much follows of a beautiful, descriptive char- 
acter. I will try and repeat the ending of the story 
as I found it. I know Father Andneson will not fail 
to recognize in the description of the Deliverer, his be- 
loved Commander Washington. ^ ^ 
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CHAPTER XXI 

1 T last he is come !" gasped the 

old man, and with one im- 

I pulse they sank on their 

ees." Hark! You hear the 

I old door creak on its binges, 

as it swings slowly open — a 

strange voice breaks the 

I silence. 

I "Friends, I have lost my way 
. the forest," said a voice, 
speaking in a calm, manly 
tone, " can you direct me to the right way? " 
The old man looked up ; a cry of wonder trembled upon 
his lips. As for the son, he gazed in silence on the 
stranger, while his features were stamped with inex- 
pressible surprise. 

The stranger stood upon the threshold, his face to the 
light, his form thrown bodily forward, by the darkness 
at his back. ^ ^ 

He stood there, not as a conqueror on the battlefield, 
with the spoils of many nations trampled under his feet. 
Q Towering above the stature of common men, his foim 
was clad tn the plain dress of a gentleman of that time, 
fashioned of black velvet, with ruffles on the bosom and 
around the wrist; diamond buckles gleaming from his 
shoes. 

Broad in the shoulders, beautiful in the sinewy propor- 
tions of each limb, he stood there, extending his hat in 
one hand, while the other gathered his heavy cloak 
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around the arm. 

His white forehead, large overarched eyes, gleamed 
even through the darkness of the room with a clear 
light. His lips were firm; his chin round and full; the «y^^ 
general contour of his face stamped with the settled Colonel 
beauty of mature manhood, mingled with the fire of g.^^ 
chivalry. j^^ 

In one word, he was a man whom you would single out Qm^ife. 
among a crowd of ten thousand, for his gtandeur of bear- 
ing, and his calm« collected dignity of expression and 
manner. 

Q" Friends," he again began, as he started back, sur- 
prised at the sight of the kneeling enthusiasts, " I have 

lost my way " 

'' Thou hast not lost thy way," spoke the voice of the old 
man, as he arose and confronted the stranger; ''thou 
hast found thy way to usefulness and immortal renown !" 
QThe stranger advanced a step, while a warm glow 
overspread his commanding face. Paul stood as if spell- 
bound by the calm gaze of his clear, deep eyes. 
'' Nay — do not start nor gaze upon me in such wonder! 
I tell thee the voice that speaks from my lips is the voice 
of Revelation. Thou art called to a great work; kneel 
before the altar and receive thy mission!" 
Nearer to the altar drew the stranger. 
*' This is but folly — ^you make a mock of me!" he began; 
but the wild gaze of the old man thrilled his heart, as 
with magnetic fire. He paused, and stood silent and 
wondering. j£^ j^ 

" Nay, doubt me not ! To-night, filled with strange 
thoughts on your country's future, you laid yourself 
down to sleep within your habitation in yonder city. 
But slc^p fled from your eyes — a feeling of restlessness 

drove you forth into the cold air of night " 

'' This is true," muttered the stranger in a musing tone, 
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while his face expressed surprise. 

" As you dashed along, mounted on the steed which will 

soon bear your form in the ranks of battle, the cold air 

^/^0 of night fanned your hot brow, but could not drive from 

Colonel y^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ thought of your country !" 
^^j ''How knew you this?" and the stranger started for- 
gj^^ ward, grasping the old man suddenly by the wrist 
Quaker ^^^P^^ ^^^ bolder thrilled the tones of the old enthusiast. 
** The rein fell loosely on your horse's neck — ^you let him 
wander, you cared not whither! Still the thought that 
oppressed your soul was the future of your country. 
Still great hopes— dim visions of WHAT IS TO COME 
— ^floating panoramas of battle and armed legions — 
darted one by one over your soul. Even as you stood 
on the threshold of yonder door, asking, in calm tones, 
the way through the forest, another and a deeper ques- 
tion rose to your lips " 

'' I confess it !" said the stranger, his tone catching the 
deep emotion of the old man's voice. ** As I stood upon 
the threshold, the question that rose to my lips was: 
"IS IT LAWFUL FOR A SUBJECT TO DRAW 
SWORD AGAINST HIS KING? '' jt^ jt^ 
" Man ! You read the heart !" and this strange man of 
commanding tone, and thoughtful brow gazed fixedly in 
the eyes of the enthusiast, while his face expressed every 
conflicting emotion of doubt, suspicion, surprise and awe. 
4^** Nay, do not gaze upon me in such wonder I I tell 
thee a great work has been allotted unto thee, by the 
FATHER of all souls I Kneel by this altar — and here, 
in the silence of night, amid the depths of these wild 
woods— will I anoint thee Deliverer of this great land, 
even as the men of Judah, in the far-gone time, anointed 
the brows of the chosen David !** 

It may have been a suden impulse, or, perchance, some 
conviction of the future flashed over the stranger's soul, 
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but at the gloom of that chamber gathered round him, 
as the voice of the old man thrilled in his ear, he felt 
those knees, which never yielded to man, sink beneath 
him, he bowed before the altar, his brow bared and his an^^ 
hands laid upon the Book of God Colonel 

The light flashed over his bold features, glowing with the ^^ j 
beauty of manhood in its prime; over his proud form, (M^ 
dilating with a feeling of inexpressible agitation. Quaker 

On one side of the altar stood the old man — ^the Priest 
of the Wissahickon — his silver hair waving aside from 
his flushed brow— on the other, his son, bronzed in face, 
but thoughtful in the steady gaze of his large, full eyes. 
Around this strange group all was gloom; the cold 
wintry air poured through the open door, but they 
heeded it not 

" Thou are called to the great work of a Champion and 
Deliverer I Soon thou wilt ride to battle at the head of 
legions — soon thou wilt lead a people on to freedom — 
soon thy sword will gleam like a meteor over the ranks 
of war!" j^ j^ 

As the voice of the old man in the dark robe, with the 
silver cross flashing on his heart, thrills through the 
chamber — as the stranger bows his head as if in rever- 
ence, while the dark browned son looks silently on — ^look 
yonder, in the dark shadows of the doorway I 
A young form, with a dark mantle floating round her 
white robes, stands trembling there. As you look, the 
blue eyes dilates with fear, her hair streams in a golden 
shower down to the uncovered shoulders. Her finger is 
pressed against her lip; she stands doubting, fearing, 
trembling on the threshold. 

Unseen by all, she fears that her father may work harm 
to the kneeling stranger. What knows she of his wild 
dreams of enthusiasm? The picture which she beholds 
terrifies her. This small and gloomy chamber, lighted 
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by the white candles — ^the altar rising in the gloom — ^the 
Iron Cross confronting the kneeling man, like a thing of 
evil omen — ^her brother, mute and wondering — ^her father, 

ff/L^ with white hairs floating aside from his flushed forehead. 

Colonel '^^^ picture was singular and impressive; the winter 

and wind, moaning sullenly without, imported a sad and 

{j^0 organ-like music to the scene. 

Q Mimlr ^r " Dost thou promise that when the appointed time ar- 
rives thou wilt be found ready, sword in hand, to fight 
for thy country and thy God? " 

It was in tones broken by emotion that the stranger 
simply answered — " I do !" 

** Dost thou promise, in the hour of thy glory — ^when a 
nation shall bow before thee — as in the fierce moment of 
adversity — ^when thou shalt behold thy soldiers starving 
for want of bread — ^to remember the g^eat truth, written 
in these words— * I AM BUT THE MINISTER OF 
GOD IN THE GREAT WORK OF A NATION'S 
FREEDOM?'" 

Again the bowed head, again the tremulous — ''I do 
promise I" ^^ j^ 

" Then, in His name, who gave the New World to the 
millions of the himian race, as the last altar of their 
rights, I do consecrate thee its— DELI VERER !" 
With the finger of his extended hand, touched with the 
anointing oil, he described the figure of a cross on the 
white forehead of the stranger, who raised his eyes, while 
his lips murmured as if in prayer. 

Never was nobler King anointed beneath the shadow of 
Cathedral arch — never did holier Priest administer the 
solemn vow! A poor Cathedral, this rude Block House 
of the Wissahickon — a plainly-clad gentleman, this kneel- 
ing stranger — a wild enthusiast, the old man ! I grant it 
all. And yet, had you seen the enthusiasm on the white- 
haired minister, reflected in the stranger's brow, and 
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cheek, and eyes; had you marked the contrast between 
the shrunken form of the " Priest " and the proud figure 
of the anointed — ^both quivering with the same agitation 
— ^you would confess with me that this Consecration was an^^ 
full as holy, in the sight of Heaven, as that of '' Good roloQAl 
King George." ^^ j 

And all the while that young man stood gazing on the m^^ 
stranger in silent awe, while the girl, trembling on the Quaker 
threshold, a warm glow lightened up her face as she be- 
held the scene, 

"When the time comes, go forth to victory I On thy 
brow no conqueror's blood-red wreath, but this crown 
of fadeless laurel !" 

He extends his hand, as if to wreath the stranger's brow 
with the leafy crown — ^yet look I A young form steals 
up to his side, seizes the crown from his hand, and, ere 
you can look again, it falls upon the bared brow of the 
kneeling man. jg^ j^ 

He looks up and beholds the young girl, with the dark 
mantle gathered over her white robes, stand blushing and 
trembling before the altar, as though frightened at the 
boldness of the deed. 

'' It is well !" said the aged man, regarding his daughter 
with a kindly smile. "From whom should the Deliverer 
of a Nation receive his crown of laurel but from the hands 
of a stainless woman I" 

" Rise f The Champion and Leader of a People I" spoke 
the deep voice of the son, as he stood before the altar, 
surveying, with one glance, the face of the father, the 
countenance of the blushing girl and the bowed head of 
the stranger. " Rise, sir, and take this hand, which was 
never yet given to man! I know not thy name, yet, on 
this book, I swear to be faithful to thee, even to the 
death !" 

The stranger rose, proudly, he stood there, as with the 
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consciousness of his commanding look and fonn. The 

laurel wreath encircled his white forehead; the cross, 

formed by the anointing oil, glistened in the light. 

gyc^ Paul, the son, buckled asword to his side; the old man 

Colonel ^^^^^^^^ ^^^ hands as if in blessing, while the young girl 

and looked up silently into his face. 

^^Q They all beheld the form of this strange man shake with 

Quaker ^^otion; while that face, whose calm beauty had won 

their hearts, now quivered in every fibre. 

The wind moaned sadly over the frozen snow, yet these 

words, uttered by the stranger, were heard distinctly by 

aU 

" From you, old man, I take the vow! From you, fair 
girl, the laurel ! From you, brave friend, the sword I On 
this book I swear to be faithful unto all !" 
And as the light flashed over his quivering features he 
laid his hand upon the Book and kissed the hilt of the 
sword.* j^ j^ 

I had held the attention of my two traveling companions, 
and as I closed the Colenel said, "A very charming 
legend, my boy, and while I dislike to mar its beauty, I 
must state that it was later in 1774 that the great Wash- 
ington visited Philadelphia.*' 

A quietness had come over my grandsires as we strolled 
down the beautiful winding walk by the creek, which I 
felt foreboded something of sorrow for me. When the 
Schuylkill came to view I was not surprised to have 
Father Evans remark, " James, we thank thee, but must 
now bid thee farewell, for I have to visit Germantown 
Meeting to see some old Friends, and Alexander tells me 
he wishes to attend a reunion of the officers of his regi- 
ment at the Fort Saint David's Fishing Company, at the 
Falls of Schuylkill." 



•IJpptfd's "Leaendt d ih* Wiuahickoa.'* 
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